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ALL TRUCK 


=— Built to cut costs of 
fruit produce hauling 


Qo sur that pays real profit,in fruit 
produce hauling, is built into this great 
truck. It’s all truck—in every detail of 
design and construction. 

The frame is exceptionally rugged— 
6” pressed-steel channel. A 58 horse- 
power,6-cylinder engine provides plenty 
of power over any road, under full load 
—and safe speed that will cut down 
running time on every trip. The 
1-wheel brakes are real truck brakes. 
There is all-truck durability, also, in 
the four-speed transmission, the axles, 
springs, and every other part. 

For comfort, room, appearance, and 
husky construction you've never seen a 
finer cab on any truck, regardless of 
price. Adjustable steering post; one- 
piece plate-glass windshield; pneu- 
matic-principle cushions; weather- 


tight doors; rattle-proof construction. 

It’s a magnificent truck; a value 
made possible only by real leadership 
in engineering and manufacturing. 
You'll find it the most economical 
truck you can buy, in this capacity 
range. Count on it for years of low- 
cost operation! 

The General Motors Truck line for 
1930 has 5 other models, 14 other 
chassis, and 56 other types splendidly 
suited to differing farm use—and that’s 
only half of the full line. This model 
T-19A is typical of them all, in value. 

All standard types of bodies are 
available—factory-built, offering you 
additional savings. 

Investigate what General Motors has 
—before you buy! That’s mighty sound 
advice in this instance. See the truck; 





ENERAL Morors TRUCKS 














$960 


, 12Ton Range 


Model T-19A 8,500 Ibs. 

“STRAIGHT RATING” (total gross 

weight, including load) . . . two 

other chassis and 18 types available: 

price, chassis only, f. o. b. Pontiac, 
Michigan. 











s 
have a thorough demonstration made 
for you. (Postcard request will bring 
you the name and location of your 
nearest General Motors Truck repre- 
sentative.) Then make comparisons 
with other trucks! 


“ “ “ 


Purchase of any General Motors Truck is 
made easy. Time payments are financed at 
the lowest available rates through our own 
Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp’n. 


A General Motors Truck is never more than 
a few hours away from competent service, 
and full parts-stocks, when needed. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan (Subsidiary of Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Company) GENERAL 
Morors TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS, COACHES 


Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers— 
in 1500 principal cities and towns. 
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The Consolidation of the 
American Produce Grower 


ITH THIS ISSUE a consolidation takes 

effect by means of which the AmErR- 

IcAN Propuce GRowER, a “companion” 

magazine, is absorbed by and becomes a part of 
AMERICAN Frurr GROWER MAGAZINE. 

Most commercial fruit growers are also pro- 
ducers of vegetables on a commercial scale. 
This is especially true for such vegetable crops 
as asparagus, potatoes, tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
watermelons and cucumbers. To a lesser de- 
gree, but in formidable tonnage at that, peas, 
beans and other “canning crops” are produced 
on fruit farms and form an important source of 
annual revenue. 

In seasons when late spring frosts make in- 
roads on the fruit blossoms, with the accom- 
panying threat of sharply reduced income to the 
grower for the season, many growers make a 
practice of insuring their income for the season 
by turning to more extensive vegetable pro- 
duction. 

The two industries have much in common. 
They use fertilizers with the greatest discrimi- 
nation, and, except for the growers of cotton 
and tobacco, in the greatest volume. 

The types of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases to be combated are alike in fruit and 
vegetable production. Similar insecticides and 
fungicides, with a few notable exceptions, are 
applied for protection, and with similar equip- 
ment. 

Once ready for market, fruits and vegetables 
take the same channels of distribution, being 
handled by the same shippers, jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers, and more often than not 
are displayed in and sold from the same dis- 
play windows. 

Thus in giving to our readers this additional 
horticultural service, it is the purpose of the 
publishers to make American Fruir GROWER 
MaGazINnE more useful to our hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers. 

Many thousands of readers of this magazine 
are also subscribers to AMERICAN PRODUCE 
Grower. Such subscriptions will be extended 
for a time equal to the balance of the subscrip- 
tion still to run on AMERICAN PRoDUCE GROWER. 


HARRY W. WALKER, Editor, 


Debenture Provisions Should Remain 
in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act 


EW, IF ANY, thoughtful men will make 
serious claim that agricultural interests 
can be otherwise than injured by the 
operation of the Hawley-Smoot tariff act in 
its present form, without some provision for an 
offset against the unconscionable industrial 
rates. . 
Any product, the selling price of which is de- 
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termined in the world markets, by the world 
supply, cannot find in a protective tariff any 
source of higher price. As agricultural prod- 
ucts, with but a few unimportant exceptions, 
fall in this class, the taxation provisions in the 
Hawley-Smoot bill on these products can be 


considered as little more than polite gestures of 
good will. 

But the industrial provisions of any tariff act 
are always fully effective. The farmer pays the 
tax with every purchase. It is an unfair situ- 
ation and every dictate of right and justice com- 
mands that effort be made to equalize this con- 
dition. 

The debenture provision which the Senate 
has incorporated into the present tariff act is 
aimed to correct this situation. In simple terms, 
it has the effect of giving credit on agricultural 
exports in the amount that such exports should 
benefit by the tariff. These credits, or “deben- 
tures”, are in turn acceptable by the treasury 
and its agencies in payment for taxes on im- 
ports. 

Congress alone has the power to write and to 
pass a tariff act. Congress also possesses a num- 
ber of means that can be used to make life un- 
pleasant for any President who persists in at- 
tempting to prevent justice being done to agri- 
culture in the tariff act. A few have been used 
during the present session, but there are many 
more that may be used to discourage further 
executive opposition to the debenture plan. 
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The Ford Truek 


is reliable and economieal 




























































OVER rough roads, through soft ground, 
up steep hills, the Ford 114-ton truck car- 
ries the load you give it with little effort. 
Its efficient engine develops 40 horse-power 
at 2200 r.p.m. The four-speed transmission 
conveys the power required for handling 
capacity loads. It also makes greater speed 
possible when you wish to save time. 

Day after day, the Ford truck will work 
for you without the necessity of frequent 
adjustments to keep it in repair. It is a 
strong, burly truck. The new front axle, for 
example, is twice as strong as formerly. The 
front spring is heavier, with wider leaves. 
The front radius-rod is heavier, and king- 
pins, wheel bearings and thrust bearings 
are larger. 

The front brakes also have been en- 
larged. They are now the same size as those 











in the rear, providing increased braking 
area and a high degree of safety. The re 
designed controls operate with little effort. 

A valuable feature of the Ford truck is 
the new wheel equipment. Dual rear wheels 
can be installed at small additional cost. 
Balloon tires of one size are used through: 
out with the dual equipment, so that all six 
steel disc wheels and tires are interchange 
able all around. Only one spare need be 
carried, 

Both open and closed cabs are available 
with the standard stake body which is 
widely used for agricultural purposes. It 
can be fitted with grain-sides or cattle-racks. 
Bodies are strongly made, comfortahless aad 
have ample loading space. 
Go to your Ford dealer’s 
and examine this truck. 
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MORE “NCONEY from °JHINNING 
* By 6.4. KIRKPATRICK 


HREE years 

ago, in con- 

nection with 
the annual meeting 
of our State horticul- 
tural society, there 
was an exhibit put 
on by the State col- 
lege extension pomol- 
ogist. 

A word or two 
about that exhibit. 
It showed, on one 
side of the table, the 
yield of apples from 
an average tree—if 
there is such a thing 
as an average tree— 
that had been al- 
lowed to mature all 
the fruits set. The 
apples were -sepa- 
rated into two piles, 
one containing the 
actual number of 
bushels of cull fruit, 
and the other of apples large oneal to pack 
for market. On the other end of the table 
were representative piles from the average 
tree that had been thinned. 

I will take none of your time to quote 
figures on yields of fruit, although I have 
them in my note book; it will do to say that 
the thinned “average tree” was the money, 

maker. What I especially wanted to say about the 
exhibit was this: 

One of the wheel horses of the State horticultural 
society buttonholed the extension pomologist and, after 
leading him off into a corner, asked: 

“T just want to know whether you practice thimning 
in your own orchard. 

The pomologist thought it such a good joke he told 
of the incident that afternoon before the whole member- 
ship of the society and said: 

“TI want to tell all of you that I certainly do practice 
thinning in my own orchard, and it pays just as well for 
me as the figures in that exhibit indicate.” 


Thinning Becoming a Regular Orchard Practice 


RCHARDISTS have come a long way since then. 

My only excuse for telling of the incident is to 
give you some idea how far they have come in such 
a short time. The acceptance of this practice has been 
hastened by the thinning demonstrations held here and 
there in the various States. The demonstrations have 
done more in three years than the station bulletins did 
in ten. Typical results are those secured in a commercial 
orchard owned by Bynum Price, Wilkes 
county, North Carolina, Sales records were 
kept by Price on fruit from two thinned 
and two unthinned apple trees of the 
Limbertw ig variety. There was a gain of 
$3.63 a tree in favor of thinning. A total 


Left.—An 18-year-old Wealthy, unthinned. This tree yielded 1114 
only fair color, four bushels of which were culls under tivo inches. 
similar in all respects to that shown at the left, but the fruit was thinned to six inches 
apart. The tree had 1980 apples removed at thinning and yet yielded 11% bushels of 





Note better size and color of the King Davids in basket at right. That’s typical of the effect of thinning. 


Thinning Is Not an Expense, as the Apples Must Be 
Harvested. A Judicious “Harvesting” in the Spring 
Will Result in Apples of Larger Size and Consequent 


Greater Value for the Ripened Crop. 


of 2834 bushels, measuring 160 apples to the bushel, were 
harvested from the thinned tree and 29 bushels, measur- 
ing 220 apples to the bushel, were gathered from the 
unthinned tree. The time consumed in thinning the 
two trees was two hours, at a labor cost of 30 cents an 
hour. 

The number of green apples pulled from the two trees 
was 766, measuring four and one-half gallons, Mr. 
Price stated that at harvesting time the grade of the 
apples from the thinned trees was 40 per cent better in 
size and color. Also, it took longer to gather the fruit 
from the unthinned trees. 


Increased Profits Prove Worth of Practice 


HE apples were sold as “tree run” to peddlers at 
the orchard, bringing $1.75 per bushel from the 
thinned trees and $1.50 a bushel from the unthinned 
trees. The gross returns were $40.75 from the two 
thinned trees and $33.50 from the two unthinned trees, 
making a gain of $7.25 in favor of thinning. 
H. H. Morehouse, another progressive fruit grower of 
Wilkes county, also thinned the same year. His results 
were: Limbertwig tree, thinned, yielded 12 bushels, 


well-colored fruit of good size. 


bushels of fruit of v 
Right.—A tree ary. 


apples selling for 
$23.73. Limbertwig, 
unthinned, yielded 
11.2 bushels, $17.29. 
Gain in favor of thin- 
ned tree, $6.53. Time 
consumed in thinning 
one tree, one hour, at 
a labor cost of 30 
cents. 

An apple grower 
in Columbiana coun- 
ty, Ohio, reports that 
the labor he put into 
thinning fruit netted 
him $13 a day. An- 
other grower in Ash- 
tabula county, Ohio, 
tried thinning one 
tree and checking re- 
sults against those of 
another tree not 
thinned. From the 
tree which was 
thinned, seven bush- 
els of apples were 
picked, all “A” grade and two and one-half 
inches in diameter or larger. From the other, 
which was not thinned, there were picked 
seven bushels of apples, but not one was as 
much as two and one-half inches in diameter, 

New England fruit growers have taken to 
the practice of thinning as ducks take towater. 
More than half the commerci«l orchardists 
in New Hampshire thinned fruit in 1927. In Maine two 
years ago, 14 thinning demonstrations were held. The 
average yield per tree of the tuinned trees was 6.69 
bushels; unthinned trees, 7.05 bushels, The thinned 
trees yielded 4.1 bushels of grade “A” apples and only 
0.53 bushel of culls as compared with 2.6 bushels of 
grade “A” apples from the check trees and 1.28 bushels 
of culls. According to the reports of the demonstrators, 
the average increased value per tree after deducting 
cost or including labor was 87.2 cents. 


Why Thinning Is Necessary 


HAVE purposely neglected the matter of the “why” 
.of thinning. Actual results ought to be of more 
interest than the reason why. 

It is not out of place, however, to remark that thin- 
ning is necessary because it is the tendency of trees to 
set more fruit than can be matured to the size ‘(and 
having the color) demanded by the market, The tree 
tries to set all the fruit it can and then as harvest time 
draws near, it finds itself in the position of the old 
woman in the shoe, with not enough food to go around. 

It is only fair to say that not all trees need thinning. 
If the crop is light and. well distributed 
over the bearing area, thinning is unneces- 
It would likely be found unprofit- 


able, except in few instances, to thin old, 
There would be little advan- 
(To Page 21) 


high trees. 
tage, if any, it seems to 































This foliage was sprayed 
with a bentonite-sulphur spray. 
Photograph was taken 32 days 
after application was made, during which time four 
and one-half inches of rain fell. 


HERE HAS BEEN considerable extensive ex- 
perimentation directed toward the development 
of a colloidal form of sulphur which could be 
used as a dust or spray in the control of plant diseases. 
As a result, one real colloidal sulphur material has been 
developed and brought within the economic reach of the 
fruit grower for use as a fungicide. This is “‘bentonite- 
sulphur”, the super-active ingredient of the “kolosprays” 
and “kolodusts”. 
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demonstrating 
that the greater 
effectiveness is 
due to the fusing. 

The vastly su- 
perior sticking qualities of bentonite- 
sulphur are due to two cardinal prin- 
ciples. In addition to the fact that it 
is sticky and gelatinous, it is a colloid 
of the “irreversible” type that does not 
wash off. By irreversible we mean that 
once wet or applied in the wet form and then dried, it 
cannot again go into suspension or solution. An extreme 
example of an irreversible type colloid is the white of an 
egg. This substance, a liquid before cooking, upon ap- 
plication of heat becomes a tough, gelatinous semi-solid 
which cannot be reconverted into its original form. It 
is therefore “irreversible”. 


Before the advent of bentonite-sulphur, a perfect dis- 
tribution of sulphur dust and coverage of foliage was 
limited to its use on dry foliage, the reason for which is 
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ENTONITE-c)ULPHUR 
‘OTICKS to the GOB” 


Accident, Rather Than Design, Was Largely ta gy say for the 
Discovery of Fused Bentonite-Sulphur C 
of Fungi. They Are Used Both for 
Success, as After Drying on the Fruit or reli ge This Material Is 
Not Easily Washed Off, Even by Heavy Rains. 


cBy G. K.. VAN GUNDIA 


Compounds for Control 
and Spraying, with 


explained when one remembers that pure sulphur is 
non-wettable and when dusted on trees which have been 
covered with rain or dew, it would ride the tops of the 
drops of moisture, and when these drops would dry out, 
the sulphur would come to rest on the margin of the 
position of the drop, thus leaving the center exposed 
to the attack of spores of fungi. Bentonite-sulphur, be- 
cause of its colloidal nature, will penetrate through 
these drops and leave a residue of the material equally 
distributed all over the foliage and fruit surface. 
Effective on Wet or Dry Foliage 
ECAUSE of this activity of bentonite-sulphur, we 
have a material which is equally effective on either 
wet or dry foliage, and when you remember that our 
heaviest fungous infection comes between showers dur- 
ing that showering period of the early growing season, 
you will realize just how important this is, 
Bentonite-sulphur was first used as a dust, but because 
of its suspensoidal quality and its high toxicity and the 
fact that it is an irreversible colloid, it makes a summer 
spray of extraordinary value. 
The sticking qualities of 





H. W. Banks 3rd, in try- 
ing to find a substitute for 
rubber, succeeded in fusing 
fluid sulphur into bentonite, 
producing a new chemical, 
bentonite-sulphur, a colloid of 
the irreversible type. This 
material did not develop into 
rubber, but it did turn out to 
be one of the greatest con- 
tributions ever made to mod- 
ern fungous eentrol work, for 
it has been found that this 
bentonite-sulphur is nearly 
100 times more ‘toxic than 
any economically. available 
form of sulphur, and because 
of its being an irreversible 
colloid, it will stick through 
inclement weather, thus pro- 
longing its life of protection. 


Manufacturing Processes 








bentonite-sulphur, due to the 
fact that it is an irreversible 
colloid that does not wash 
off, has pushed the kolosprays 
and kolodusts to the front 
rank of poison carriers. In- 
asmuch as these materials 
will stick to the foliage 
longer, they will hold the 
killing dose of poison longer, 


New Fields Open to Control 


HE perfecting. of. the 

bentonite-sulphur dusts 
and sprays has opened new 
fields of control work. The 
use of sulphur in its many 
forms has been more or less 
limited—usually replaced 
with Bordeaux in the control 
of some of the more stub- 
born fungi. 





ENTONITE is a col- 

loidal clay of voleanic ash formation found na- 
tively in deposits in Wyoming and Montana. Geologists 
have stated that in its native state a particle of ben- 
tonite is probably made up of minute particles estimated 
to be 1/250,000 of an inch in diameter. These ultra- 
microscopic particles of bentonite are laminated in struc- 
ture, that is, there are many layers of the material 
super-imposed like the leaves in a book. Sulphur, when 
fused with bentonite at a high temperature, appears to 
be adsorbed between these layers, thus producing an 
ultra fine division of the sulphur. 

The fineness of the sulphur in bentonite-sulphur is a 
matter of conjecture, but those colloidal chemists who 
would be conservative estimate the probable size of the 
particles at .000001 inch in diameter. 

The bentonite-sulphur-particles in the commercial form 
of the material are an aggregate of thousands of the 
minute units. The addition of water breaks down ‘the 
aggregate into its integral parts. 


Increase in Toxicity 


HERE is considerable scientific evidence to show 

that the fineness of sulphur is correlated with its 
toxic properties—its ability to prevent the growth of the 
spores of plant diseases. 

It is the fusing of sulphur into bentonite that gives it 
its superior fungicidal value. Simply mixing sulphur 
and bentonite together does not produce this high toxic- 
ity. This has been demonstrated by laboratory tests in 
the Department of Plant Pathology at Cornell Univer- 
sity. This department contributes the following data 
showing the greater toxicity of fused sulphur and ben- 
tonite over a simple mixture of bentonite and sulphur. 

Spores of crown rust of oats were germinated under 
three separate treatments with the following results. 

% Germination 
0.40 


1. Fused bentonite and sulphur............ 
2. Mixed bentonite and sulphur............23.72 
3. Check (neither material used).......... 73.72 


You will observe that 59.3 times as many spores ger- 
minated in the mixed product than in the fused product, 


~ 


Above. Apple on the left in the above illustration 

shows the sulphur residue five weeks after applica- 

tion of a bentonite-sulphur dust. Apple on the right 

was sprayed with lime-sulphur solution. During thte 

five-weeks period, siz inches of rain fell. These applés 

are of the same variety and were taken from the same 
orchard. 


Below. Bentonite-sulphur dusts protect the crop 

throughout the year in the orchard of BE. W. Mitchell, 

Stuyvesant Falis, N. Y., former president of the 
New York State Horticultural Society. 


The kolodusts are begin- 
ning to be recognized almost as specifics for the control 
of rusts and smuts of grains, when the control is to be 
effected while the crop is growing. Special equipment 
has been designed and built for this work. 

The same material can now be recommended for the 
eontrol of peach leaf curl. 

It has been found experimentally that bentonite-sul- 
phur materials will kill the spores of celery blight. 

These materials may never replace copper lime dusts 
or Bordeaux mixtures in celery disease and pest control 
because of certain other benefits (To Page 21) 
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And all through its rugged chassis you find advance- 
ments which assure dependable performance. It 
has a powerful, cushion drive clutch—a sturdy 
transmission—a rear axle of unusual strength... 


A FAMOUS NAME.::A FINER CAR 
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DEPENDABLE! 


esl! 

because advanced engineering 
assures extra strength in 

every vital part 

















Product of General Motors 


it enjoys such a fine reputation for dependability. Ad- 
vanced engineering has put into every vital part of the car extra 
strength and quality to meet the needs of the hardest driving. 


oe will know when you examine the Pontiac Big Six why 


Pontiac’s 200 cubic inch engine is the largest in any six of 
its price—developing 60 horsepower at the moderate engine 
speed of 3000 r. p. m. Full pressure lubrication and crank- 
case ventilation assure unfailingly dependable oiling. The 
cross-flow radiator provides positive cooling under all cir- 
cumstances. The new manual-shift starting motor 
promotes starting efficiency. 



















The 2-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 


and the smoothly effective operation of its big, quick-acting, 
enclosed four-wheel brakes is always at peak efficiency. 


Consult your dealer about the countless other ways in which 
Pontiac assures exceptional satisfaction. Hear about the 
long life and comfort of its wood-and-steel Fisher bodies, 
with their deep cushions, mohair upholstery and new non- 
glare windshield. Then try a Pontiac on the road and enjoy 
its exceptional riding ease. You will find many advantages 
to add to the proved dependability which makes Pontiac 
such a practical car for the farm. ... Available in seven 
body types. All prices f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery 
charges. . . . Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Write for an interesting booklet which describes the design of the New 
Series Pontiac Big Six with its important improvements. 

Remember... yor can buy a Pontiac on special G. M. A. C. terms 
offered to farm buyers exclusively with payments at convenient intervals. 


AND UP, E. O. B. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


* 
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QUESTIONS and (?;OMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered through this 
department if of general interest. For reply by mail enclose 2c stamped envelope (air mail 5c). 
Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








@ULTIVATION 


HE OLD SAYING “tillage is ma- 

nure” still holds true for cultivation 
in the orchard. One of the most im- 
portant factors in fruit production con- 
sists of frequent stirring of the soil to 
make available plant food and to assist 
in the conservation of moisture. It seems 
certain that thorough cultivation is essen- 
tial for the best growth and development 
of young fruit trees. The number of 
plowings and hoeings will, of course, de- 
pend a great deal upon the amount of 
rainfall, the texture of the soil, its humus 
content, fertility and other factors. 

Any operation that has to do with the 
stirring of the soil after a crop is planted 
may be termed cultivation. The operation 
may be accomplished by means of hand 
tools, such as hoes, rakes, hand cultiva- 
tors, and the like, or by means of larger 
implements drawn by tractors or by 
horses. The chief object, or purpose, of 
cultivation is to control weed growth and 
to keep the surface of the soil loose. 


Some Benefits of Cultivation 


IGH among the factors responsible 
for the benefits of cultivation are 
listed the following: 

1. The destruction of weeds. By keeping 
down weed and grass growth, more mois- 
ture and mineral nutrients are available 
to the tree roots. It is also true that weed 
and grass growth may crowd or shade the 
trees, causing a weak growth. 

2. Due to the breaking of the capillary 
film in the formation of a soil mulch, 
moisture is conserved. Evaporation from 
the surface is thereby checked. 

3. Cultivation increases the aeration of 
the soil. Aeration is believed to be bene- 
ficial because of its effect on nitrification 
and on certain chemicals which are in the 
mineral elements of the soil. Aeration it 
is also believed hastens the oxidation of 
injurious substances. 

4. Cultivation increases the rate of 
nitrate formation and release of mineral 
elements through moisture conservation, 
increased aeration, and the acceleration in 
the growth of soil organisms. 

5. Cultivation increases the retention 
and absorption of heat, thus promoting 
the growth of plant roots. 

6. Cultivation permits the use of legu- 
minous cover crops. Through such crops 
nitrogen from the air is stored in the soil 
for the use of the roots of fruit trees. Since 
nitrogen is more often lacking in fruit 
soils than any other element, and also 
the highest in price, a method whereby 
the fruit grower may increase the nitro- 
gen content through the growing of legu- 
minous cover crops is one that should be 
given serious attention. 

7. Cultivated orchards are generally 
less affected by injurious plant diseases 
and insects. This may be particularly 
true in the case of apple scab, borers, and 
eurculio. 

8. Less danger of injury from mice and 
rabbits generally occurs in cultivated or- 
chards. 

9. Young cultivated orchards are more 
likely to make a satisfactory growth, are 
more resistant to disease and insect at- 
tack and come into profitable bearing 
earlier than trees grown in sod or grass. 

10. Where a market is available, the 
young orchard may be inter-cropped with 
certain vegetable and truck crops, making 
the land pay while the orchard is coming 
into bearing. Through a judicious use 
of cover crops and fertilizers, tree growth 
and vigor may be maintained at the same 
time. 

Clean Cultivation 


HERE clean cultivation has been 
practiced extensively for consider- 
able periods of time, the results have not 
been satisfactory. The danger appears to 
be in the ultimate effect upon the soil it- 
self. This may be particularly true in sec- 





tions where there is a long, warm, grow- 
ing season. In certain localities in the 
West, the shade of cover crops seems to 
have a desirable effect upon the soil by 
protecting the organisms in the soil and 
also*by maintaining the organic matter. 
It is true, of course, that clean cultiva- 
tion for a few years without cover crops 
may give very satisfactory returns, but 
it should be remembered that if too long 
continued the trees will not make a satis- 
factory growth and are not likely to be 
profitable. How long, therefore, clean 
cultivation can be continued without in- 
jurious results will depend upon the 
climate, need of the soil, and its fertility. 


Tillage and Cover Crop Systems 


OR most orchard lands, without a 

doubt, clean cultivation with cover 
crops gives the most ideal culture, par- 
ticularly for the young orchard. Unless 
there is some particular economical reason 
or cause, such as the roughness or un- 
evenness of the land, it is generally safe 
to follow this practice until the trees 
reach bearing age. 


Cultivation Versus Grass and Weeds 
or no Cultivation 


O good farmer would think of 

planting corn or beans in grass 
or sod land and expect a crop in return 
without at least some cultivation. More- 
over, on the average he would expect re- 
turns in proportion to the cultivation 
given. 

The same in general is true with refer- 
ence to fruit trees. The grower cannot 
expect the fruit tree coming from the 
nursery where it was grown under very 
artificial conditions to compete with grass 
and weeds and make a satisfactory 
growth. Neither can he expect the trees 
to make a strong growth if clover, alfalfa, 
or grain crops are grown near the trees. 
In general, the effect of such crops would 
be the same as weed and grass growth 
near the trees. 

When young fruit trees-of the various 
kinds grow in grasslands or in meadows 
or pastures with no cultivation, they are 
likely to be attacked by injurious insects, 
particularly the grasshopper, several dif- 
ferent types of caterpillars, buffalo tree 
hopper, and others. As a rule, nothing 
but a stunted or slow-growing tree may 
be expected. 

Trees under good cultivation on the 
same type of land of the same fertility 
will usually be several times as large at 
from six to eight years of age when they 
begin to come into bearing as trees with- 
out cultivation which are allowed to grow 
in sod or grass. 


Growing Trees Under Mulch 


HERE fruit trees are grown under 

a mulch sufficient to keep down 
all vegetation, and where fertilizers are 
employed to supplement the mulch, the 
growth of the trees may be as satisfac- 
tory as that under cultivation and cover 
crop systems. This has been demonstrated 
by growers and proved to the satisfaction 
of all by experiment station workers. 

There is great hazard from fire where 
mulches are used in young or old orchards. 
Moreover, there is greater danger from 
rodents, particularly field mice. Insects 
and diseases are almost sure to be more 
difficult to control. 

On steep lands where washing is likely 
to occur or where for any reason the land 
is too uneven to admit of cultivation or 
under other circumstances the employment 
of a mulch about the trees may give satis- 
factory results. Careful growers, giving 
timely and proper attention to their trees, 
may obtain as good results as may be 
secured through cultivation and the use 
of cover crops. 


Strip and Ring Cultivation 


HERE for any reason it is not ad- 
. visable to cultivate the whole area 
between the trees, the so-called strip cul- 
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tivation may be employed across the slope 
to prevent washing. This consists of 
plowing or ‘cultivating a strip from six 
to eight or 10 feet wide on either side 
of the tree row. In this case, as in culti- 
vating all young orchards, it may be 
necessary to do some hoeing and spading 
about the trunks of the trees te keep the 
grass and weeds away. 

Where strip cultivation cannot be prac- 
ticed, the minimum amount of cultivation 
for young trees should consist of spading 
or hoeing the soil about the trunks of the 
young trees to a distance of some five or 
six feet. By repeating the hoeings or 
spadings several times throughout the 
season, much better growth may be pro- 
cured than would be obtained without 
such stirring or cultivation of the soil. 





Too Many Varieties 


My orchard consists of 16 rows of bearing 
trees, 43 trees to the row, and six rows of 40 
trees each planted one and two years ago. 
The latter are planted along one Side of the 
bearing trees. There are four main varieties 
of from 100 to 150 each in the bearing 
orchard, namely, Delicious, Wealthy, Gano, 
and Wagener. There are also the following, 
which number from three to 15 of each: 
Spy, Northwestern Greening, Stark, Sutton 
Beauty, St. Lawrence, Duchess, Hubbard- 
ston, Jonathan, Snow, Bietigheimer, and 
Wolf River. - 

The six rows of young trees are Delicious 
at one end and McIntosh at the other. — 

I find on marketing my crop that it is 
almost next to impossible to sell a car 
with a large number of varieties in it, so 
have decided to either graft over these vari- 
eties or pull them out. Would like to know 
how many of these could be pulled out with- 
out seriously checking proper pollination. 

Regarding the six rows of new trees, I 
would like to plant a few more rows of the 
new Delicious, either Starking or Richared. 
Would it be necessary to plant.some other 
variety between, alongside the present six 
rows, and if so, what variety vould you 
recommend? If some other variety is neces- 
sary, would Wagener be satisfactory? It is 
the only main variety in the old orchard 
which is an early bearing variety.—Z. L., 
Ohio. 

N ALL probability you can remove 

all the apple trees except the four 
varieties which you list without inter- 
fering materially with facilities for cross- 
pollination at blooming time. You should, 
however, keep the following “suggestion 
in mind: Investigations have shown at a 
number of agricultural experiment stations 
that as a rule varieties should be planted 
in no larger blocks than about four rows 
each to secure adequate and proper polli- 
nation at blooming time. 

You are perhaps wise in deciding to 
remove the old trees, consisting of only 
a few in number, instead of endeavoring 
to topwork them to the desired varieties. 
This is true, because as a rule trees 
which are more than 12 or 15 years of 
age may not prove profitable if top- 
worked. Even when as young as those in- 
dicated, the work must be performed 
properly and done at the right time, other- 
wise a great hazard exists. 

In all probability you can use with 
good results in your new planting Stark- 
ing or Richared and Wagener. 





Oriental Peach Moth Control 


Will you please tell me the materials 
used, amounts and the correct times for 
application of the hydrated lime sprays 
now being tried as a control method against 
the oriental peach moth. ° 

enjoy reading your questions and 
answers every month. Thank you.—0. B 
H., Massachusetts. 
C 7 HE CONTROL of: the oriental 

peach moth is still in the experi- 
mental stage, and as yet no satisfactory 
or complete method of control has been 
worked out. 

Preliminary work with hydrated lime 
sprays indicates that the use of from 
five to six pounds of hydrated lime to 50 
gallons of water, applied at intervals of 
about 10 to 12 days, beginning just. be- 
fore the peach trees bloom, may be bene- 








ficial in keeping the pest under control, 

Byrley F. Driggers, of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, reports 
as follows in reference to dust applica- 
tions: “Preliminary laboratory tests with 
coarsely ground automobile tire mica 
dusted on peach foliage showed that a 
high per cent of newly hatched larvae of 
the oriental peach moth were killed before 
they reached a point of entry. More ex- 
tensive laboratory tests with a number 
of dusts showed that finely ground tale 
and mica killed a high percentage of 
oriental peach moth larvae hatching from 
eggs on peach foliage dusted with these 
materials. Limited field tests with tale 
and mica showed that tale sticks better 
and is more effective than mica or hy- 
drated lime in reducing larval entry in 
peach twigs.” 

For your information regarding this 
pest, your attention is called to the April 
1930 issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE, page 10, “Three Projects to 
Seek Control for the Oriental Peach 
Worm,” 





Cultivate to Destroy White Ants 
We would like you to tell us what 
material should be used to keep white ants 
from killing trees. They are the worst on 
cherry trees.—G. K., Oklahoma. 
HE SO-CALLED white ants, or 
termites, which sometimes do injury 
to fruit trees and other fruit plants, may 
usually be destroyed effectively and pre- 
vented from doing injury by stirring the 
soil frequently at the base of the plants, 
This may be done during the early spring 
and summer in the regular cultivation 
work, 

Wherever trees have been injured by 
this pest, it is very important that not 
only good cultivation be practiced up 
until about July first, but some fertiliza- 
tion, using barnyard manure and working 
it well into the soil around the trees, or 
an application of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda at the rate of about four 
or five pounds spread broadcast on the 
ground for mature trees or about one- 
half this amount for trees 10 years of 
age and one-half to one and one-half 
pounds for trees four or five years of 
age should prove helpful in stimulating 
a strong, vigorous growth. 





Spray Recommendations for 
a Beginner 

I am a beginner in the fruit business. 
I have a few acres of fine fruit trees three 
years old. This spring I will cultivate, also 
fertilize each tree with about one-half 
pound nitrate of soda. Now the spray busi- 
ness is all beyond my judgment. I have 
been studying all the books obtainable for 
three years and cannot make a decision. 
All of this 2-4-50 stuff and 100 other such 
phases dumfound me. Can you give me @ 
formula that I can read and understand and 
that will do the work? I have peaches, 
apples, grapes and berries in a new district 
where there are no fruit trees for several 
miles.—G. M. 8., Ohio. 

INCE you are a beginner in the fruit 

business, it may be best for you, un- 
til you become better acquainted with 
sprays and spraying work, to buy your 
spraying chemicals already prepared, In 
this case all that is necessary is to use 
them carefully according to the printed 
directions. 

Almost any establishment handling 
spraying chemicals will be able to sell 
you lime-sulphur solution and arsenate 
of lead, which is generally used at the 
rate of one and one-fourth gallons of the 
lime-sulphur solution plus one pound arse- 
nate of lead to 50 gallons of water in 
spraying apples and pears. The first 
spray should be applied just before the 
trees bloom, the second spray immediate- 
ly following the dropping of the blossoms, 
and later applications should usually be 
made at intervals of about two weeks, 
continuing the spraying work up. until 
within six or seven weeks of harvest 
time. 

You should purchase an especially pre- 
pared chemical for spraying your peaches. 
This may consist of such substances as 
atomic sulphur, wettable sulphur, dry- 
mix sulphur lime, or products sold under 
other trade names especially designed 
for spraying the peach. This is necessary 
because the peach foliage and fruit are 
more likely to be injured by spraying 
material than the foliage of apple; pear, 
and other fruit trees. In general, the 
schedule for spraying peaches ‘is similar 
to that for apples, Make the first applica- 
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tion before blooming, the second following 
the ‘blossom’ fall and the’ dropping of the 
shucks, then continue to spray at inter- 
vals of about two weeks up until within 
five.or six weeks of harvest time. 

Your grapes should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux. This may usually be purchased 
in-the powdered, or dry, form, in which 
case it should be used carefully according 
to directions. In the case of both peaches 
and grapes, arsenate of lead is generally 
added to the spray at the rate of one 
pound to every 50 gallons of spray. The 
schedule of spraying for grapes is similar 
to that for peaches and apples, based upon 
the development of the foliage and fruit; 
that is, make the first application when 
the shoots are about three or four inches 
long and continue to spray at intervals 
of about two weeks up until within six 
or seven weeks of harvest time. 





Mulch Paper, Fertilizers, Etc. 
Has the “Gater Hide’? mulch paper, 
now so freely advertised, been sufficiently 
tested by our experiment stations to war- 
rant its patronage by the practical fruit 
grower? (Our Nebraska station is not 
prepared to report yet.) 
How is the amateur in the use of. fer- 
tilizers to determine what is the brand 
best suited to the needs of our soils in 
western Iowa and eastern Nebraska? 
“Vigoro” and “Sacco” are two leading 
brands in use here for lawns and gardens. 
How would they rate in value compared 
with Arcadian sulphate of ammonia or 
Chilean nitrate of soda? 
Has Golden Delicious been tested satis- 
factorily by the orchardists of the Middle 
West to justify extensive planting?—L. O. 
W., Nebraska. 
HE “GATOR HIDE” mulch paper, 
which is manufactured by one of 
the largest concerns engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing mulch paper, has 
given as good results at the Missouri sta- 
tion with truck crops and vegetables as 
any: mulch paper which has been used. 
In order that you may have more infor- 
mation regarding the use of the paper 
mulch for fruits, we. refer you to 
AMERICAN FRurr GRrowER MAGAZINE for 
December, 1929, page eight. 

The commercial fertilizers sold under 
the trade names of “Vigoro” and “Sacco” 
both contain the following formula or 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus and po- 
tassium: 4-12-4. Sulphate of ammonia 
contains about 20 per cent nitrogen and 
nitrate of soda contains about 15 per 
cent nitrogen. It may readily be ob- 
served from these percentages that sul- 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of soda are 
much higher in nitrogen than Vigoro and 
Sacco. For truck crops and vegetables, 
however, it is possible that a complete 
fertilizer similar to that of Vigoro and 
Sacco may give better results than the 
fertilizer containing nitrogen alone, as in 
the case of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda. 

All cultivated plants require the same 
chemical elements for growth, but they 
do not all respond alike to fertilizer 
treatments. 

The difference between vegetable crops 
and fruit crops in this respect is usually 
striking. Applications of nitrogen may 
not be profitable except where small quan- 
tities are used with other elements in a 
mixed fertilizer. 

So-called complete fertilizers are some- 
times recommended for orchard trees and 
fruits generally on the basis that nitrogen 
promotes growth, that phosphorus _in- 
creases fruit production, and that potash 
improves color. Evidence that either 
phosphates or potash have all these de- 
sirable qualities or that they benefit fruit 
plants generally in such a manner is not 
borne out completely by experimental 
work. In the case of fruits generally, 
particularly fruit trees of the various 
kinds, nitrogen is more likely to be the 
element most needed in the soil for in- 
creasing the set of fruit and invigorating 
the trees. Nitrogen, therefore, becomes 
all important in orchard fertilization but 
of secondary importance for most other 
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Dollar- Making : Experiences in High-Speed Farm Transportation 
READER NOTE: Thisisthe eleventh ofa series of Farmers’ and Stockmen’s Personal Experiences, relating to the ane 


Profit Side of the high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial interest to those tat 
who recognize the all-important part the SPEEDY MARKETING of farm products plays in making farming PAY : 




















“20,000 Miles With 3-Ton Loads 


... and nothing spent on repairs: 


6¢ Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


In April, 1929, I purchased a 3-ton 
GC Speed Wagon at Sioux City, 
Iowa, for general trucking. My 
territory is around Coleridge, Ne- 
braska, and live stock is my general 
load. I have a sixteen-foot rack on 
this job and my average load is full 
capacity over dirt roads and hills. 
My average haul is fifty miles. 


To date the truck has gone 20,000 
miles and I haven’t spent any 
money for repairs. I have not even 
had the valves ground or the motor 
touched. 


I think the Reo Speed Wagon is the 
best truck that can be bought for 
the money. 


Yours very truly, 
Orval Leapley’”’ 


a 


HE farmers who make money today 

are the farmers who are equipped 
to take advantage of high prices in 
distant markets. Twenty-four hours 
makes a big difference in the prices you 
get on farm products. To get the highest 
prices you need up-to-the-minute news 
on markets and fast dependable trans- 
portation that will get your produce to 
these markets quickly, safely and in 


first-class condition. That’s why farm- 
ers today, when they get down to figur- 
ing actual hauling costs—to figuring 
how little good transportation costs— 
buy Speed Wagons. 


Reo pioneered trucks for farmers— 
trucks specially designed to meet. farm- 
ing needs in speed, capacity, economy 
and long life. 


Reo’s present-day Speed Wagons offer 
farmers an even greater measure of 
economy and long life. Based on Reo’s 
long experience in this field, these Speed 
Wagons for farm use are designed to 
master today’s farm hauling conditions. 


They offer farmers the most flexible of 
transportation—increasing hauling 
radius—shortening the haul from farm 
to more profitable distant markets. 
And they offer tremendous advantages 
in speed with safety for load and driver. 


Yet Reo engineers have done more than 
adding these new performance factors to 
Speed Wagons. They have made these 
qualities even more lasting than before. 


Chrome nickel alloy iron cylinder block— 
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the hardest ofall cylinder materials; new 
low-expansion, longest lasting aluminum 
alloy pistons—each outwearing 2 ordi- 
nary pistons; in fact, every improve- 
ment in design and manufacture that 
could lengthen life and increase efficiency 
has been added. 6-cylinder engine; 
7-bearing crankshaft; full pressure lubri- 
cation; 4-wheel, 2-shoe, internal expand- 
ing hydraulic brakes; 4-forward speed 
transmission; built-in magazine chassis 
lubrication; only the very best tires, and 
other features. are part of Speed 
Wagons for farm duty. 


Reo Speed Wagons ,are offered in 14 
wheelbase sizes—capacities up to 3-ton. 


“See these Speed Wagons before you buy 


any truck. Prove for yourself that 
Speed Wagons will handle your hauling 
faster and cheaper—mile after mile—for 
an unbelievably long, trouble-free life. 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


TT with sc bus body. 





meeting with great 

success throughout 

@ (*) the country in this 
Service. 














Speed Wagon 1%- 
ton capacity with ex- 
press body. 6-cylin- 
der engine designed 
Sor fae performance 
and economy of oper- 

ation.4-wheel,2-shoe, @ @ 
internal expanding ‘ 
hydraulic brakes give 
positive safety. 


Every Size From 3 Tons 
Down To Store DELIVERY MopDELs 
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crops. 
The Golden Delicious apple has been 
planted extensively throughout the Mid- 
dlé* West, and where trees have come 
into bearing the orchards have indicated 
that this variety is an early and heavy 
beater. At least it must -be considered 
as.one of the most profitable yellow ap- 
a has been introduced in recent 
ears, 





pet the modern household practically 
everything is governed by switches ex- 








cept the children.—Des Moines Register. 






A NEW GARDEN TOOL 


ba does al this; Side 


resses two complete 
= rowsat once, top dresses 
Sas and broadcasts plant 
foods’ and other dry 
mixtures, broadcasts 






tremendous labor saver to every truck raiser. 
seful on truck farm, garden and lawn. The under- 
nicely. Easily handled. 
Write today for 


A 
Ui 
slung balances 
a a8 fast asa man will walk. 

rated folder. 
0.£.Thompson & Sons, 508 River Bivd., Ypsilanti, Mich. 








FARM CONCRETE 


By K. J. T. Ekblaw. Tells how to mix 
and proportion cement for the best re- 
sults, how to handle it in cold weather, 
how to estimate cost, how to make forms, 
and other practical problems. For farm 
building, the author tells how to use con- 
crete in various ways, such as for founda- 
tions, walls, pavement, floors, steps, 
building blocks, fence posts, cisterns, 
drain tile, etc. 

Cloth, 295 Pages, Tll., $2.40 





ELECTRICITY FOR THE FARM 


By Frederick Irving Anderson. This 
book tells how to harness waste water 
power, and when that is lacking, how to 
use a gasoline engine or a windmill with a\& 
storage battery. It explains the working 
principles of electricity, the detail of the 
generator and the dynamo, Chapters on 
transmission and wiring enable the farm 
mechanic to install his own plant. 

Cloth, 265 Pages, Ill., 5c 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send orders to Book Department 


cAmerican Fruit Grower «Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











Does the _Al pple 


HE ANSWER to this question, set 

forth by Wells A. Sherman, chief 
marketing specialist in charge of the fruit 
and vegetable division of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in his book, 
“Merchandizing Fruits and Vegetables,” 
quoted on the April editorial page, leads 
us to believe that there can be no virtue 
in advertising the apple, and the assump- 
tion of the reader is that where adver- 
tising can be applied successfully to every 
other commodity, yet the apple had best 
remain unadvertised. 

How entirely contrary'is this statement 
to the application of advertising to prac- 
tically every major commodity sold in the 
world. 

Theories are all well and good. The 
idea that the apple industry has reached 
a point where “it must choose between a 
reduced rate of expansion or a permanent- 
ly lower level” ig entirely consistent with 
the idea that the consumption of apples in 
the United States has reached a point of 
saturation and cannot be expanded. 

This is in line with the policy of the 
Federal Farm Board in dealing with agri- 
cultural commodities of which we produce 
a surplus over and above our domestic re- 
quirements. Few practical, experienced, 
thinking farmers will agree with this pol- 
icy. It is all well and good to offer as a 
solution of the surplus problem a policy 









‘By JOHN NAPIER DYER 


PRESIDENT, INDIANA HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY 


of reduced production for a short period, 
always keeping in mind the fact that 
nature very frequently regulatés supply 
as against the most excellent intentions 
of the grower, and if we shall continue in 
a policy which steadfastly advocates re- 
duced production in order to stimulate 
price, we will be running counter to the 
best experience of the industrial world. 


DVERTISING rules the world, 

and people can be made to eat, 
wear or do anything the advertiser sug- 
gests, provided it has the semblance of 
logic. Verily, a style can be created which 
requires neither sense nor logic to deter- 
mine its success. 

Every day the consumer becomes of 
greater importance to the producer and 
when the consumer knows about the prod- 
ucts of the producer, the more readily 
will he consume. 

For years apples were called the “king 
of fruit”. Through the power of advertis- 
ing, this exalted position has been wrested 
from the apple and today, the lowly vege- 
table, the banana, has usurped the throne 
and is recognized as “king’’, and this has 








The Cattle and Hogs 


were Saved 


qx A Bell System Advertisement 


Tue straw-sTack in the barnyard 
of a farmer living near Austin, 
Minn., fell over one morning 
and buried four valuable cows 
and several hogs. Calling his 
neighbors who had telephones, 
the farmer asked them to come at 
once to help save his endangered 
livestock. The neighbors began 
atriving with their pitchforks 
within a few minutes, and their 
combined efforts succeeded in dig- 
ging out the cows and hogs with- 
out the loss of one. 


A ¢ v 


A farmer living near Oconomowac, 
Wis., one night noticed a car 
loaded with chickens in crates, 
standing along the road. Suspicious 
of thieves, he quickly drove to 
his home and telephoned his neigh- 
bors and the sheriff. The gathered 
farmers and deputies succeeded in 
capturing the thieves, and their 
arrest led to the breaking up of an 
organized gang of chicken thieves 
that had been preying on the 
surrounding country. 
¢ ¢ 


The telephone summons immedi- 
ate aid to save lives and property, 
runs errands to town or about the 
countryside, and frequently pays 
for itself many times over by s - 
ing when and where to buy or sell. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 
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Need cA dvertising ? 


been accomplished through the power of 
advertising. 

The distribution of apples has become 
subordinate to citrus and bananas because 
the organized producers of these two prod- 
ucts have not hesitated to tell the world 
of their superiority as food products and 
health-producing agencies. 


NDIFFERENCE and ignorance char- 

acterize the distribution of apples. 
Few people indeed know the difference 
between apple varieties. Advertising is an 
educational medium and it is the only 
known means by which the mass of people 
can be made acquainted with the charac- 
teristics and virtues of the many different 
kinds of apples produced by American 
growers. Most people believe that there 
are just two kinds of apples, “eating” 
and “cooking”, and the consumer who 
bites into a “cooking” apple is promptly 
convinced that there is no logic in the 
statement that “an apple a day will keep 
the doctor away”. The person who knows 
his apples and who consistently buys by 
name and obtains what his taste desires, 
is firmly convinced that the way to avoid 
the doctor is to eat many apples. 


HE business of exporting apples is 
subject to enormous’ expansion 
through world-wide advertising of the vir- 
tues and merits of American grown apples. 
When an industrial manufacturer has 
reached what he considers his maximum 
production for domestic consumption, im- 
mediately he begins to seek world markets. 
If the United States Steel Corporation 
had been content with a production to 
meet domestic requirements, it would not 
today be the giant of industry. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers have developed for- 
eign markets which consume their export- 
able surplus. 

When the apple grower will have 
learned to co-operate and to provide a 
common agency for the export marketing 
and the world-wide advertising of his 
product, there need be no fear about the 
industry being required to choose between 
reduced expansion or lower price level. 


HAT it pays to advertise is evi- 

denced by the fact that at the present 
time there are more than 100 co-operative 
advertising campaigns being conducted. 

Oranges have been advertised for 22 
consecutive years and in the past 10 
years both production and price have been 
doubled. The orange grower has developed 
strategy in dealing with his marketing 
problems. He has sold the world on the 
uses of oranges, and then, too, he has de- 
veloped the fact that the eating of oranges 
produces good health. Every housewife 
in America knows that “Sealdsweet” and 
“Sunkist” are the finest oranges grown 
and buy them because their merits have 
been determined through the power of 
advertising. 

When it was suggested to the florists 
that they advertise to increase the market 
for flowers, many were the skeptics who 
said that it could not be done, and yet, 
through the power of advertising, the sale 
of flowers has doubled twice in less than 
eight years. 

California lemon growers, faced with a 
serious over-production, began advertising 
ir 1912, at which time 70 tons of lemons 
sold for $10. Today, 300,000 tons of 
lemons sell at $100, and the answer is 
advertising. 


HE skeptic has long said that you 

could not increase the consumption 
of coffee, and yet, the per capita increase 
since 1914, as the result of co-operative 
advertising, has increased from nine 
pounds to over 14 pounds, and it has been 
reliably stated that since 1920 prices have 
averaged 77 per. cent higher than before 
advertising was started. 

Fifteen years ago, the walnut, as a 
marketable commodity, was unknown. To- 
day it is a standard commodity in every 
food store. The production has increased 
enormously and the selling season has 
been extended 40 to 50 per cent. 

Everybody knows the trouble which 
confronted the raisin grower just a few 
years ago until somebody coined the 
phrase, “Have you had your iron today?” 
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Advertising raisins has trebled the -con- 
sumption in 12 years, and the troubles of 
the producer are things of the past. ”. 

Every school child is educated in the 
knowledge that pineapples come from 
Hawaii and most housewives know Dole 
packs the best pineapples. Does the reader 
assume that this fact is just a “happen- 
stance,” or does he realize it is the product 
of an extensive advertising campaign?. 

The North-Western Boxed Apple Grow- 
ers have convinced the. world that. the 
finest apples come from the Northwest, 
The names “Skookum”, “Hood River” and 
“Okanagan” have become synonymous 
with the word “apple” and are the stand- 
ard of excellence by which all apple vir- 
tués are measured. Just as good appleg 
are grown in the Middle West and the 
Southeast; but the failure of the middle 
western and southeastern growers to extol 
the virtue of their product and to dignify 
it with a trade name, has cost them many 
thousands of dollars. 


X-GOVERNOR Harry S. Byrd of 

Virginia is an enthusiastic advocate 
of the advertising of apples. He says, 
“The apple growers have a bright future 
if they will advertise and create a strong 
demand for their apples. All other sue 
cessful and progressive industries have 
found it necessary to advértise their prod, 
ucts in order to maintain a prosperous 
condition. The apple industry must do the 
same.” 

Former Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. 
Jardine, upon becoming acquainted with 
the plans for the advertising of apples 
through the raising of funds by a volun- 
tary tax upon the apple container, to be 
collected through the container mann- 
facturers and to be diverted to Apples 
For Health, Inc., for the purpose of put- 
ting on a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign, said, “I am very glad to be advised 
as to the details of the effort to be made 
by the apple producers of this country, 
acting through a central agency in con- 
structive and legitimate trade promotion. 
It is a commendable venture. We are par- 
ticularly happy to co-operate in this in- 
stance because it shows the actual pro- 
ducers of apples attacking a fundamental 
problem in a constructive manner. This 
is as it should be, because if the producers 
will act together in work of this kind, 
effective results are bound to come.” 


HE grower, the economist or the 

marketiug specialist who has devel- 
oped that state of mind which causes him 
to believe that the apple industry has 
reached a point of development which pre- 
cludes the possibility of profitable expan- 
sion, must learn that in all businesses, 
whether farming or industrial, there are 
prosperous workers and those who are not 
so prosperous, depending upon the ability, 
energy and quality of management that is 
employed. The most successful industrial 
leader is the one who fights hardest for 
business when there is less of it to be had, 
and likewise, the most successful apple 
grower will be the one who will expand 
when others contract and who will advo- 
eate co-operative effort for the develop- 
ment of hitherto unknown markets which 
will consume his surplus and raise the 
domestic price. 

Does the apple need advertising? The 
correct answer to this question is, “Yes.” 
When the apple grower will have learned 
to follow the precedent established by big 
business to create demand where it is 
non-existent, to develop markets hitherto 
untouched, and to increase the per capita 
consumption of apples by an intensive 
educational campaign, it will bring to the 
industry hitherto unknown prosperity and 
will re-establish the apple as the “king 
of fruit”. 


Bulletin on Citrus Culture 


HE BUSINESS of growing citrus 

fruits in the Gulf States is the sub 
ject of Farmers’ Bulletin 1343-F, “Cul- 
ture of Citrus Fruits in the Gulf States,” 
a new edition of which was recently is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The bulletin discusses the 
subject from the standpoint of the pro- 
spective grove owner, but at the same time 
summarizes for the experienced grower 
results of recent investigations on pest 
control and grove management. Copies 
may be obtained from the Office of Infor- 
mation, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 
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elling cA pples and 


Last fall was the thirtieth year that 
some of our customers have patronized us, 
and we are rather proud of that record, 
because if they had not been satisfied, 
they would not have come back. 

What we call life customers are those 
who always place their orders in the fall, 
when they come for their apples, for the 
next fall, so in case of a short crop they 
are almost certain to get what they want, 
as the orders are filled according to date. 
Our customers in giving us an order never 
ask the price. The crop in the whole 
country determines the price, and our old 





The writer of this letter, O. P. Waugh of 
Wellsburg, W. Va., who is 73 years old. 


customers know that our price, quality 
and measure are good. 

Many people do not believe it, but it is 
a fact that we would rather have the 
confidence and friendship of the many 
hundreds of people from all walks of life 
that come every year than the money we 
receive. “There is no pocket in a shroud.” 
And money cannot buy confidence and 
friendship. 

We are fortunately situated. The Pikes 
Peak Highway from New York to Los 
Angeles runs through our farm. And 
there are many millions of people within 
50 miles of us besides the thousands of 
cars that pass almost every day. 

We do not sell on Sundays, but on the 
other six days, through September, Octo- 
ber and November, we keep our market 
open until nine or 10 o’clock in the 
evening. 

During October and November we carry 
a two-inch advertisement twice each week 
in the newspapers of the towns within 20 
miles of us, and usually for a few apples 
the editors give us in addition a nice 
“writeup” on the front page. But our 
biggest advertisement is the one that many 
growers miss. Many women drive out 
from the town (and sometimes the men, 
too) with whole carloads of children and 
each child is given a good apple or a glass 
of cider. Of course, this pleases the par- 
ents and they are not likely to leave with- 
out purchasing a bushel or so of apples 
and a gallon or more of cider. But that 
is not the big thing. When those children 
go home, they tell all the children they 
knew about the free apples and cider, so, 
of course, these children want some apples 
too and they give their parents no rest 
until they get to come. This practice takes 
a good many apples each season, but our 
experience is that it costs money to ad- 
vertise, and the apples we give away are 
our cheapest form of advertising. And 
you must advertise. 

We make it a rule never to let a cus- 
tomer go away dissatisfied, if possible, 
but, as we said in the beginning, we do 
make mistakes and I will now tell about 
one of them. Our apples are all graded 
on a power sizer, with the imperfect ap- 
ples thrown out. We make four grades. 
The first one, below two and one-fourth 
inches, goes for cider. ‘The other three 
grades we call No. 1, Fancy and Extra 
Fancy. We have boys carry the bushel 
baskets, with covers, from the grader and 
pile them in three different piles, but they 
Sometimes make mistakes and put a bas- 








ider 


Direct to (Zonsumers 


E HAVE HAD over 40 gears’ ex- 

perience selling direct to consumers 
and in that time we have learned a few 
things, especially from our mistakes. 


ket of cider apples ia an Extra Fancy 
pile. But that dees not make much dif- 
ference, as most of our apples are emptied 
inte bushel paper bags and the customer 
sees every apple. And they also like the 
bag much better than the basket in their 
cars. 

In the fall of 1927, a gentleman whom 
we had never seen before stopped at the 
barn one Saturday afternoon and said he 
would like te have a bushel of fancy ap- 
ples to take to his mother. So he picked 
out what he wanted and as I went to put 
them in a bag, he said, ““Ne, leave them 
in the basket.”’ So I put the basket in the 
car. The next Monday he came back and 
said the apples were very fine and that he 
wanted a bushel to take home. As he 
wanted the basket, I went to the pile of 
Extra Fancy apples, picked up a basket 


] and put it into his car, without opening 
| it, as I was in a hurry. 


That was my 
mistake, 

The next Saturday that man came back 
the angriest man you ever saw and said 
we were cheats and a few other unkind 
things. I tried to explain that there had 


| been a mistake but he did not believe it. 


He did not want to come into the storage 
but at last I persuaded Lim to come and 
look at some baskets of fancy apples I had 
personally put out for a customer that 
was coming that night. As soon as the 
man saw the apples, he said, “Yes, that .is 
just like my mother got.” So I put the 
head on and started to put them in his 
car, when he said, “I do not want them.” 
I said, “Yes, but I want you to have 
them, for this is what you bought.” So I 
put them in his car. After a short time, 
he calmed down and asked how much he 
owed me. I said, “Nothing. You bought 
a bushel of fancy apples and through our 
mistake you got No. 2, and we want you 


* to get what you paid for and be satisfied.” 


He said, “This is a little unusual.” 
That man went te his home town and 
from the new customers we have received, 








Rear view of apple storage and roadside 
market. 


we think he must have told all his friends. 
That mistake cost us one bushel of No. 2 
apples, but it got us a satisfied customer. 
Did it pay? What would it have cost us 
if we had Set that man go away thinking 
we were dishonest? The truth of -the 
matter is, we have very little to do in 
selling what we produce. Our friends do 
that. The only thing we have to do is 
make each grade right, give a little more 
than a bushel and not charge too much. 
—C. P. Waugh & Sons, West Virginia, 





Newell Resigns— 
Succeeded by O’Kane 


S A RESULT of the discontinnu- 

ance by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly field inspection work in 
Florida, Dr. Wilmon Newell, who has 
been the federal administrative agent in 
carrying on this work, has resigned his 
federal position and the government regu- 
latory work in connection with fruit fly 
activities in Mlorida has been placed un- 
der the direction of Dr. W. C. O’Kane, 
chairman of the Federal Fruit Fly Board, 
it was announced recently by Lee Strong, 
chief of the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration. 





“I’ve just become engaged to an Irish- 
man.” 
“Oh! Really?” 
“No. O’Reilly.”"—Amherst Lord Jeff. 
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The New Principle 


A patented process produces the 
super-active ingredient of Kolodusts, 
namely Bentonite-Sulphur, a finely 
divided dust obtained by blending 
and fusing Bentonite with high grade 
Sulphur. This material possesses three 
important qualities. (1) It is micro- 
scopically fine, and when wet liberates 
millions of invisible particles of pure 
sulphur. (2) When age to the 
foliage Bentonite-Sulphur becomes 


207 Elizabeth Street, 









could wash off KOLODUSTS 


This, of course, is an extreme example. But everybody is*acquainted with 
the fact that when an egg is once fried it cannot be changed back into its 
original watery form. The egg is what is known as an irreversible colloid... 
The super-active part of Kolodust behaves somewhat like the e 
foid of the irreversible type though to a less degree. And it is to this 
irrevetsible quality that Kolodusts owe their great sticking power. 


, for it too 


sticky and gelatinous, but (3) when 
once dried it is transformed into a 
colloid of the irreversible type, non- 
wettable, which will not be washed off. 


From every quarter of the globe 
comes testimony to the effectiveness 
of Kolodusts. All kinds of orchards 
have been successfully guarded against 
the menace of fruit crops—and profits 
—this scientific way. Write for com- 
plete information. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
niagara ) Middleport, New York 




















with Rosy Aphis 


Remember the clusters of undersized apples that dec- @ 
orated your trees in Aphis years! From 20% to 60% 

of the crop may be injured by Rosy Aphis. 
protection costs only a few cents per tree. 





“Black Leaf 40” 
Experiment Stations 





recommend 1 pint of “Black Leaf 40” to 100 gallons of Lime 


Sulphur spraying solution at the delayed dormant stage. 
positively controls Rosy Aphis and protects against Scale, Scab and early 
If you use Oil Emulsion for Scale and Red Mite, add “Black Leaf 
“Black Leaf 40” kills insects by direct contact 


worms. 
40” to control Rosy Aphis. 
(wetting) and by its nicotine fumes. 


ASK YOUR EXPERIMENT STATION 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 





Corporation 


¢C 


SS > 
Bach 
Kay | 

¢ e : se 


This ONE spray 
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Selling Noew Vegetables 


By ARCHER P. WHALLON 


OR THE PAST few years I have 

found much personal satisfaction 
growing some of the less known garden 
crops. However, when I come to sell 
them I find that I am up against some- 
thing of a problerfi. Although several of 
these crops are highly meritorious, it 
really requires a sales effort beyond the 
capacity of the small individual grower 
to introduce them. People may be fool- 
ishly venturesome with regard to what 
they drink, but they are conservative and 
cautious about what they eat. 

Hand most any town housewife a 
new vegetable she has never seen or 
heard of and see what she does— 
she’ll probably take the thing gingerly 
as if she expected it to explode or 
bite, turn it over a few times, smell 
of it, and hand it back with the re- 
mark that she is “afraid John 
wouldn’t like it,” and that anyway she 
has her dinner “all planned,” and 
then, too, she doesn’t know how to 
cook it. 


Too Many Poor Vegetable Cooks 


The remark that “she doesn’t know 
how to cook it,” is probably the truth, 
for many women are poor vegetable 
cooks, and they are not all of the flap- 
per class either. But persuade one of 
them to buy a new vegetable, and let 
her make a failure of cooking it, and 
it is not very likely you will sell her 
another. She will never admit that 
maybe the fault is her own. This ap- 
plies in particular to vegetables that 
are to be fried, such as the vegetable 
marrow summer squash. One of the 
best ways of cooking these is to slice 
them up, roll the slices in flour, and 
fry them crisp. If the job is well 
done they are most excellent eating. 
This vegetable ought to be a good 
market crop, and to some extent it is, 
particularly if you can sell to Italians 
or other old country people who know 
how to use it. But these people are 
a bit difficult to deal with, as they are 
close buyers and will try hard to beat 
you down on the price. 


Names Often a Handicap 


Some of the lesser vegetables, and 
some varieties of the more familiar 
crops, are handicapped by their 
names, for the public buys with its 
ears as well as with its eyes, and a 
name that has even a slightly un- 
pleasant connotation, or is meaning- 
less, is certainly of no advantage. 
Seedsmen and storekeepers under- 
stand this and select fine sounding 
names for their introduction. Golden 
Bantam is a better selling title than 
Seymour’s Sweet Orange, and Honey 
Dew than white Antibes winter melon, 
or Hearts of Gold than Hoodoo, though 
they are all synonyms for the same 
varieties, and Chinese cabbage has 
been euphemized into celery cabbage. 

The cultivated mustards, the Chi- 
nese and the large-leaved Elephant 
Ear and Fordhook varieties, are all 
very good salad and green vegetable 
crops that ought to rank with lettuce 
and spinach in market demand. That 
they do not is undoubtedly due in a 
large part to prejudice against their 
name, as many people regard the mus- 
tard plant as nothing but a trouble- 
some weed. 

Two other of the lesser vegetables, 
Florence fennel and the sprouting 
broccoli, are both worth growing, par- 
ticularly the latter, which ought to 
become a market crop of importance, 
but it will need aggressive salesman- 
ship to get the public to take it. One 
other of my garden pets, a strain of 
the Golden Beauty casaba that I have 
selected to mature here in -Michigan, 
is a somewhat difficult melon to sell. 
As the gardening fraternity know, 
these melons must be kept a month 
or more after picking to become 
really fit to eat—but it is difficult to 
make people understand this. The 
melon is a beautiful fruit, it looks 
ripe, the idea of keeping it is some- 
thing the purchaser has never heard 
of, and though he says he will keep 
it, he is the more likely to cut it in- 
side of an hour—and will of course 


find it green and worthless. On the 
other hand, keep them until they are 
ready to eat and the rind shows 
traces of decay, and many people will 
not buy them. 


The Man Who Knows It All 


Of all customers who are opinion- 
ated and unreasonable to deal with 
the worst is the city man who re- 
members a boyhood on the farm. This 
fellow knows it all—you can’t tell him 
anything—and the idea that types of 
garden crops may have changed and 
improved with the passing years 
would never enter his head. It’s his 
view that size in a vegetable is the 
superlative excellence. Some years 
ago a man of this type came out to 
my place to buy some squash. I had 
some of the best Delicious and Qual- 
ity ever grown, ideal in size for home 
use, picked out for him—of course 
they were not so very large. But he 
turned from these to a pile of large 
half-ripe Hubbards that I had in- 
tended to cut up for th® hogs! And 
he said to me, “You can’t work that 
small stuff off on me.” I remembered 
“that the customer is always right” 
and helped him load up. “There,” he 
said, “won’t the missus be glad when 
she sees these nice big jumbos!” 
Women do not usually make this mis- 
take—they know that part of a vege- 
table too large for one cooking is very 
likely to spoil. Restaurant men and 
many food dealers now know the 
same. The smaller, higher quality 
varieties of many vegetables, sweet 
corn, squashes, pumpkins, melons, 
now sell better than large overgrown 
ones 


Attractive Presentation and Salesman- 
ship Needed 

In most every town there is at least 
one high class food shop that is a 
good outlet for unusual produce. Such 
a store will always demand that the 
product has real merit—that it be at- 
tractively packaged and presented. 
These shops have steady customers 
who take pride in their cooking and 
who are keen in their search for new 
things. When one considers the tre- 
mendous advertising campaigns car- 
ried on by the proprietors of manu- 
factured food products in placing a 
new food on the market, it is not 
difficult to see how necessary attrac- 
tive presentation and aggressive edu- 
cational salesmanship are to the 
grower who has a new crop to sell. 


Transplanters Cut Labor 
in Half 


Use of plant setting machines on 
Oregon farms cut the labor required 
of transplanting kale approximately 
in half. A survey among farms of the 
state by agricultural college workers 
revealed that setting the plants out by 
hand required 25 hours of man labor 
per acre while machine transplanting 
required only 13 man hours. Accord- 
ing to the Oregon report, “with as 
large a saving in labor as this, very 
few acres are necessary to cover the 
interest and depreciation on a plant 
setting machine.” 

Mechanical transplanters are 
equipped with water tanks and each 
plant is watered as it goes into the 
soil. Even strawberries have been 
set out mechanically with success in 
the east. 

Transplanters may be of one, two 
or three-row size. For large acreages, 
the multiple row machines are more 
economical because they save time 
and require less man labor in propor- 
tion to the amount done. A one-row 
machine requires three persons, a two- 
row machine, five persons and a three- 
row outfit, seven persons. Three-row 
transplanters are comparatively new. 


Tractor power has been found most * 


desirable for transplanter. operation’ 
because it is more steady and uniform 
than horsepower. 





Washington is the capital of the Union ;,. 


Reno of the disunion.—Atlanta Journal: 
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Progress of Roadside Stands 


By C. M. 
ESSEX COUNTY (MASS.) 


ORE ROADSIDE stands have 


been opened the past season 
than have closed. Many of the new stands 
have helped to successfully market the 
produce grown on the farms, while a few, 
I regret to. say, have hindered the ad- 
yvancement of this opportunity for the 
honest-to-goodness farmers to dispose of 
their products through the roadside mar- 
kets by handling products of inferior 
quality. 

Why have many of these stands 
helped: the development of this type of 
marketing? I would like to base my 
remarks on the information secured 
the past season by the members of 
the Massachusetts Roadside Stand 
Association, which I represent. The 
members of this association are bona 
fide farmers offering to the consumer 
fresh farm products of quality which 
have been raised on their own farms 
or in their immediate neighborhood. 

These stands are recognized by the 


“Bar of Corn” sign, on which is 
printed “Member of the Farmers’ 
Roadside Stand Association,” and 


signifies to the consumer that fresh 
products of quality can be purchased 
there. In several cases, members of 
the Massachusetts Roadside Stand 
Association either have built new 
stands or have improved their old 
stands, especially by enlarging the 
parking facilities nearby and thereby 
decreasing the danger of traffic acci- 
dents. Many consumers do not care 
to stop at some stands which provide 
but little parking space, and more 
roadside market men should follow 
the example of several of our members 
this season and remove this disad- 
vantage. 


Improved Surroundings 


Mr. Stand Owner, if you are consid- 

ering on moving your stand back to 
allow for more parking space or if you 
are planning to build a stand this sea- 
son, by all means save a little money 
for improving the grounds surround- 
ing your stand. A small investment 
will be worth many dollars to you in 
the end. It takes only a few dollars to 
beautify the space about your stand or 
at the rear of your parking space by 
setting out a hedge of evergreens of 
flowering plants. Either or both of 
these will improve the appearance of 
your stand and will appeal to the buy- 
ing public. The consumer is attracted 
to a roadside market that is made 
pleasing, attractive, and inviting by 
shrubbery, flowers, and cleanliness 
about the grounds. 
‘ Mr. Stand Owner, do not place a 
sign in the most conspicuous place in- 
forming the public that you have some 
kind of tonic to sell. This has been 
done frequently with the result that 
the farmer operator who has good 
farm produce to sell has wondered 
why his trade wasn’t better. 


Display’s the Thing 


One of the next points that may in- 
vite buyers beside the attractiveness 
about the stand is the display. The 
articles offered for sale at a roadside 
market should be attractively dis- 
played in clean and neat containers. A 
large volume of produce on display 
will catch the autoist’s eye quicker 
than a small quantity, and a little 
judgment in arranging the articles 
may secure an effect that justifies the 
effort. Blending the colors will also 
add a great deal to a display. 


Service Keynote to Success 


The salesman should always wait on 
customers promptly and should never 
hesitate to please. The stand operator 
who does not serve his customers well 
loses trade. Service is a keynote to 
success in many business houses today 
and, if the roadside market man de- 
sires to build up his trade, he must 
give the consumers what they want. 
Otherwise they will go elsewhere. 


Reprinted from January, 1930, issue of 
the Journal of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College Market Garden Field Station. 
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Produce offered for sale at roadside 
markets must be fresh, of good qual- 
ity, and well graded. If a man is try- 
ing to sell two grades of produce at 
his stand and mixes them together, he 
will lose customers. Two grades of 
produce sold separately will bring 
more business in the long run than 
when both good and poor quality prod- 
uce is sold as one grade. In most 
cases the consumer is willing to pay 
a little more for the better grade 
produce if he knows that he is getting 
better quality. Do not disappoint your 
customers by misrepresenting your 
products. 


Satisfied Customers Best Advertisement 


How many stand owners know 
whether they are satisfying the pub- 
lic with what they offer for sale, and 
does the consuming public know 
where to stop for good quality produce 
and a square deal? To be sure, many 
people have been satisfied with pur- 
chases made at some stands and are 
constantly returning. These are the 
type of customers that most stand 
men are seeking, for they tell their 
friends’ and neighbors that they have 
purchased good quality products at a 
certain stand. This means of adver- 
tising is the best and the most profit- 
able, 

There are many good roadside mar- 
kets along our highways. Some of 
them are operated by members of the 
Massachusetts Roadside Stand Asso- 
ciation and may be recognized by the 
sign of the “Ear of Corn.” Members 
of this association offer to the public 
fresh farm products of quality which 
has been raised on their own farms 
or in the immediate neighborhood. 
These products must be so packed 
that the surface will be representative 
of the whole pack. Misrepresentation 
of produce to customers or unfair 
business practices is not tolerated. 
Such an organization protects both 
the farmer and the consuming public. 


“A Lost Art’’ 


“Good plowing is more or less of a 
lost art” in the opinion of E. A. Sil- 
ver, extension specialist in agricul- 
tural engineering at the Ohio State 
University. Silver criticizes the plow- 
ing being done on the modern farm 
as hasty and careless. 

This in spite of the fact that plow- 
ing is the greatest power-consuming 
operation on the farm, and that the 
benefits from good plowing are as 
important today as they have ever 
been in agriculture. 

With the great improvement of 
farm machinery in the past few years, 
the standard of plowing has not been 
raised to any great extent, says Sil- 
ver. Perhaps in our haste to get the 
work done we are sacrificing quality 
for speed, or this condition may be 
due in part to lack of knowledge of 
plow adjustments to make the imple- 
ment do better work. There are few- 
er possibilities of failure to do good 
work with a tractor plow than with 
a horse-drawn plow. Which brings us 
to the conclusion that with more ef- 
ficient, quicker and easier methods, 
we are getting somewhat careless, 
and not giving sufficient attention to 
securing the best quality of work. 

The farmer of today to be success- 
ful must be a director of rather than 
a source of power—without modern 
power equipment it is next to impos- 
sible to efficiently compete with 
others who use to the fullest the “Iron 
Arm of Agriculture,” who have and 
direct modern power-driven labor and 
time-saving machinery. 








No matter how high you get in a plane, 
you’re only a stone’s throw from the 
earth—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 





Another reason Shakespeare turned out 
as much work as he did was that he 
didn’t have to answer the telephone.— 
Ohio State Journal. 





Wherever you live or drive—whatever the oil company’s name cr brand associated with it—any 
pump bearing the Ethyl emblem represents quality gasoline of anti-knock rating sufficiently high to 
“knock out that *knock’” in cars of ordinary compression and to develop the additional power of 
the new high-compression models, 


...and one of the best 
things about Ethyl 


1s that tt also saves money 


farm, time saved is money earned 
at the end of the year. 


ERE are some specific reasons 
why Ethyl Gasoline means 
realeconomy, whether used in your 


Ethyl does this because it. is 
car, or truck or tractor: 


more than gasoline. It is gasoline 
plus the Ethyl anti-knock fluid 
which leading oil companies add 
to their good brands to- form 
Ethyl Gasoline. 

Look for the Ethyl emblem. Be 
sure you are getting a premium 
fuel that is worth a premium and 
will save you mioney in the end. 

And remember that in older 
cars Ethyl means as big an im- 
provement as in newer models. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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cooo fag ETHYL eTHve 
CASOUNE FLuID CASOUNE 


Knocks out that “ knock” 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


1. There’s less running in second. 
This saves fuel. 


2. It “knocks out that ‘knock’.” 
This lessens vibration and wear 
and tear on your engine. Deprecia- 
tion is slower. Repair bills are less. 


3. You have to lay-up less frequently 
for carbon removal. That saves 
money and time. 

4. You cover more ground in less 
time with Ethyl— with your car, 
truck and tractor. And on any 
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Increases profits 
Reduces losses 


Saves time 


INEXPENSIVE— EASY TO USE 





All 


| Greatly reduces time required for 
ripening. 

2. Prevents waste from rots and fun- 
gous growths, 

3. Improves flavor. 

4. Produces better color by more com- 
plete action on the green pigments. 

5. Ripening and coloring go on simul- 
taneously. 

6. Makes possible the marketing of 
heretofore unknown tropical fruits. 


these advantages 


7. Ripens and colors fruits and vege- 
tables that mature late in the 
season. 


8.Is inexpensive and easily used. 
Simple apparatus and little experi- 
ence required. 


9. Can be applied equally well to a 
few crates or a whole carload of 
fruit or vegetables. 


10. Is neither injurious nor dangerous. 
Widely used. A proved success. 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd St., New York City 
P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles, Calif. 114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, and other principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide UEC and Carbon Corporation 














WORMS or INSECTS 


are all the same to a Peerless Dust Gun 





It gets them where they are. _It is perfectly balanced and easy to carry 


Write for circular and mention this paper 


PEERLESS DUST GUN CO., 5100 St. Clair Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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DETROIT'S 


Most exclusive Hotel. 


° Simple in design. Sturdy in construction. 

] Convenienily Situated Well balanced and easily operated. Patented 
Peterboro at Woodward driving mechanism eliminates troublesome 

_ transmission gears and clutches entirely. A 


real tool control is an added 1930 feature. 
Send for Catalog and prices. 
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(conomical (Canker (Control 


By GEORGE F. RICHARDS 


OSSIBLY no other disease can be so 
disheartening to the orchardist as 
canker. Operating as infections of canker 
do, outside the pale of effective spray con- 
trol, sapping the strength of limb or par- 
ent trunk little by little, oftentimes the 
first intimation of their presence is the 
lack of thrift shown in leaf growth, or 
early coloring and small size of the fruit. 
Once the spores of any of the more 
virulent cankers get established in an or- 
chard, or in the hedgerows and pastures 
































Figure 1. In making the cut for the purpose 
of disinfecting, the bark must be cut back 


point at top and bottom. 


adjoining, a little careless pruning may 
start an epidemic of cankers, spreading 
to all points of the compass from the 
original infection. 


S in other orchard operations, cost 

is a prime factor in determining 
what measure of control shall be at- 
tempted. Obviously, it is out of the ques- 
tion in case of severe infection to attempt 
to save every infected limb; but when the 
major infection occurs on one of the main 
limbs or the trunk, there appears to be 
two courses open: to destroy the tree, root 


to clean growth and the wound brought to @ _ 
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with infections of European canker and 
New York apple tree canker. Apparently 
the canker spores were present in the 
ground, making short work of the newly 
planted trees. We were able, however, to 
circumvent this difficulty by using soil 
from an uninfected area in filling out the 
tree holes. Where this plan was followed 
very few if any trees succumbed to canker 
injury, traceable to soil infection. 


N following the second plan, that of 
disinfecting and sealing canker 
wounds, we tried most of the recom- 
mended paints or coverings, but found 
that they all had one difficulty in common. 
Paint, asphaltum or coal tar does not 
appear to be antiseptic enough to kill the 
spores, except in the case of Illinois blis- 
ter canker, which appears to succumb 
somewhat readily to a coal tar prepara- 
tion. Both asphaltum and coal tar are 
“messy” to apply, and it is difficult to get 
quick, efficient covering. 

As a disinfectant, we have used cor- 
rosive sublimate 1-1000 with good results, 
But we found it necessary te make two 
trips over the infected area, one trip to 
disinfect and a second visit for the pur- 
pose of applying the sealing element. 

In the course of our experiments we 
tried silicate of soda (common waterglass) 
as a sealing element. This colorless, var- 
nish-like liquid spreads easily with a small 
paint brush, works well into every crevice, 
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Figure 2. An example of how not to make 
the cut. Close inspection will reveal that at 
the top of the cut there is no new bark 
growth and that there is relatively less new 
growth at the bottom than on either side. 


and branch, or to cleanse the wound, dis- 
infect and seal it, and hope for control. 

In following the first plan, taking out 
badly infected trees and planting new 
trees in the same place, we found that 
about 90 per cent of the newly planted 





trees did not survive. This was the case 





Figure 3. An inarched sprout made over a 
frost crack in which canker had gained 
entrance. 


dries quickly, is obtainable everywhere, 
and is very inexpensive. 

We made our two trips over the orchard 
each spring until we hit upon a more 
efficient method. We found that by dis- . 
solving the corrosive sublimate in a small 
amount of lukewarm water, then stirring 
it into the waterglass, our job was nearly 
cut in half. 

There is apparently a slight reaction of 
the chemicals. The waterglass does not 
present as glossy an appearance when 
combined with the corrosive sublimate, 
and in the course of a year will slough 
off in small crystals. For our purposes, 
however, it answers every requirement, as 
the infected area is gone over each spring 
or early summer, to discover and disinfect 
any new canker growth, at which time 
the old cankers are repainted. 


MIGHT say in passing that we make 

the dormant or delayed dormant 
spray in effect a bark spray, covering the 
whole tree thoroughly, with especial at- 
tention to the canker wounds. I have 
seen nothing which would lead me to be- 
lieve that either lime-sulphur or oil spray 
has any effect as a cure, but I believe 
that either one is a good preventive. At 
least, since we have been spraying in this 
manner, there has been a steadily decreas- 
ing amount of infection on new pruning* 
wounds, most of our more recent infec~ 
tions being European or New York can- 
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Insecticides 


and Fungicides 


Backed by 
50 Years’ Experience 


Favorites of Careful Growers 


Hammond’s Slug-Shot 


For leaf Eating Insects, Bean Beetles 
and other Beetles, Insects and Worms. 


Hammond’s Grape Dust 


Efficient for mildew and rust on 
Cranbe: 


on Cucumbers, 
rries, —— Smut, Rust 


A diffusible light weight powder for the 
prevention of powdery mildew and other 4 
plant diseases. Also used as a spray. 
Economical and effective. 


Hammond’s Thrip Juice 
A a > insecticide for Thrips, Aphis, = 


Spider, White Fly, Mealy Bugs, Soft 
Midge, etc. Effective and very economics). 


Hammond’s Copper Solution 
For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, Tomato 
Blight and Rot, Mignonette Disease, etc. 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 

In quart, gallon, 5 gallons and barrels. 
Kills all unwanted vegetation. Low in \ 
price but efficient. 

Sold everywhere by seedsmen and dealers 
in horticultural supplies. If your dealer 
cannot supply send us his address. Write 

wy) for literature. 


Hammond’s 
Paint and 


Slug-Shot Works 
Beacon, New York 








HOTE| 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ROOM.’BATH $3.00 


New — 








STAN DARD GARDEN TRACTOR‘, 


Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
4 Nurseries, 





STANDARD ENGIN OMPANY Yon 
elphia, Pa. New York, ° 
suol Come Ave. res non Se 190 Cedar St. 























BOOKS 


SPRAYING, DUSTING AND 
FUMIGATING OF PLANTS 


By A. Freeman Mason. A new book which tells 
bow to identify and control every insect and disease 
attacking all the vegetable and fruit crops—what equip- 
ment is best; what sprays or dusts to use; how to 
compare them for ingredients and price; if they can be 
home-mixed; and hundreds of other important details, 


237 illustrations, 
Cloth, 570 Pages, U1., $5.00 


THE NURSERY MANUAL 


By L. H. beep. Completely rewritten and revised. 
The book is two divisions. The first describes 
Propagation by wom spores, separation, division, cut- 
ting, budding and grafting. The division on nursery 
Practice lists the major diseases and insect pests, de- 
scribes their injuries and gives control measures. The 
latter half of the book contains a nursery list of 
Plants, giving Propagation and cultivation methods 


for each, 
Cloth, 456 Pages, Il., $2.50 
Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send orders to 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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N making the cuts, for the purpose of 

disinfection, it is important that the 
bark be cut back to clean growth and the 
wound brought to a point at top and 
bottom. 

Figure one is a good illustration of this, 
being a European canker sore, four years 
treated, as outlined above. The chalk line 
shows the shape and size of the original 
cut, that inside the chalk mark being new 
bark growth, with about an inch still to 
cover. 

Figure two is a shining example of how 
not to make the cut. Close inspection 
will reveal that at the top of the cut, 
which is cut nearly at right angles with 
the sides, there is no new bark growth, 
also that there is relatively less new 
growth at the bottom than on either side. 
This is European canker, treated in June, 

929 


Figure three shows an inarched sprout 
made over a frost crack in which canker 
had gained entrance. 

We have tried bridge grafting over such 
canker wounds as shown in figure two, 
but results have been poor for the most 
part, due possibly to the fact that we have 
usually been late in doing the work. But 
in the majority of cases the wounds seem 
to heal over by themselves, when the work 
is properly done, fully as fast as would be 
the case with a good bridge-graft. 





Tomato Canker Is 
Subject of Study 


A Serious disease of tomatoes 
known as bacterial canker has been 
observed in Erie and Niagara Coun- 
ties, N. Y., in recent seasons and is 
the subject of a brief popular account 
of the disease and its control by Dr. 
L. K. Jones, formerly plant disease 
specialist, and C. S. Pederson, as- 
sistant bacteriologist of the Experi- 
ment, Station at Geneva. The publi- 
cation may be obtained free of 
charge upon application to the Sta- 
tion. 

Tomato canker is usually destruc- 
tive, once it becomes established, and 
it is not uncommon for practically all 
of the plants in a field to be killed 
prior to the ripening of the fruit, it is 
said. 

As noted, in New York the disease 
is usually not observed until after the 
plants begin to blossom, say the Sta- 
tion specialists. The early signs of 
the disease are wilting, rolling and 
browning of the leaves on one side. 
Pale yellowish streaks may extend 
up the stem on the affected side of 
tne plant, and the stems may crack 
open in these streaked areas. In ex- 
treme cases entire plants may die 
soon after the first appearance of a 
few rolled brown leaves. 

Canker should not be confused with 
Fusarium wilt of tomatoes. The bac- 
terial canker disease does not cause 
sudden wilting of the entire plant as 
does Fusarium, nor does it cause 
yellowing of the leaves. 

While there has been little done 
on the control of bacterial canker, 
the following precautions should be 
observed: Care shoyld be taken to 
select seed from healthy plants only. 
Tomato refuse should be plowed 
under or completely destroyed, as the 
organisms may live over winter in 
the refuse. Tomatoes should not be 
grown on the same land oftener than 
once in three or.four years. Finally, 
seed should be treated with corrosive 
sublimate to kill any disease organ- 
isms that may be present on the seed. 





Why Salesmen Turn Gray 


A young salesman was seen to turn 
away from a prospective buyer of an 
electric washing machine, a disgusted look 
on his face. 

“She doesn’t want an electric washing 
machine,” the young man said. “I ex- 
plained just how to operate it, turned on 
the current, and showed her how it works, 
and finally she pointed to the hole in the 
bottom and asked: 

“*What is that for?’ 

“ “To let the water out,’ I said. 

“ ‘Oh, then it doesn’t wash by electric- 
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kers which have gained entrance through |. 
4 frost cracks. : 








53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ity, does it, you have to use water?” 
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CORN FLAKES 


with home-raised berries... 


fruits. ‘is honey ... milk or cream 





THIS summer, enjoy to the limit the many tasty things you 
produce on the farm... the plump ripe berries, luscious or- 
chard fruits, golden honey, fresh milk and cream. 

Serve them with Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and enjoy a won- 
derful treat of flavor and healthfulness. 

Kellogg’s are so crisp and delicious you'll welcome them 
for lunch and summer suppers as well as breakfast. Extra 
easy to digest—ideal for the children’s evening meal. And 
serving them often promotes economy because Kellogg’s are 
very inexpensive and they encourage the use of surplus 


home-grown products. 


Did you know that Kellogg’s are a real farm product, them- 
selves? More than 12,000,000 people eat them daily. To sup- 
ply this huge demand, each day it takes a year’s bumper crop 
from 675 acres of corn. About two and a half million quarts 
of milk and cream are used daily. And 


tons of fruit. 


Sold by all grocers. Served every- 
where. Look for the red-and-green 
package. The patented waxtite, inner- 
seal wrapper keeps the flakes oven- 
fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


More corn used for Kellogg’s than all other 


ready-to-eat cereals combined. 
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Have You Checked Over Your 
Steam Heating Equipment Lately? 


If it isn’t operating efficiently, it is causing 
costly fluctuations in temperature, a 
waste of fuel and a loss of money. Perfect 
drainage is what you need...and the More- 
head system insures perfect drainage. 


It drains conden- We'll gladly send 


sation and returns you comp 
it to boilers as feed information. 
water. Write today. 





MOREHEAD MANUF. ACTURING COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT AP . . DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Hegh-color 
FRUIT 


1 Summer Sprays must 
havea Chance 


to get in their Work 


AKE your summer sprays more 

effective by- using Grasselli 
Casein Spreader. It retards the reac- 
tion between Arsenate of Lead and Lime Sulphur, 
gives uniform coverage and increases the effective- 
ness of both. 


Grasselli Spray Materials are certified as to alae 
and uniformity and are preferred by many of the 
leading growers. For prompt service, there’s a 
Grasselli dealer near you—if not, write us. 





THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, Ohio 


GRASSELLI GRADE 
Casein Spreader :-: And a Complete Line of Dust Mixtures 














Lime Sulphur :-: 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


{ Standard ‘Held ‘High forQO] ‘Years 


Arsenate of Lead :-: 
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RUIT-CROP prospects were assum- 

ing more definite form by late April. 
There still was every indication of larger 
supplies of tree fruits than last year, 
though production may -be rather light 
in some local. districts which suffered 
damage from weather conditions. Severe 
frosts occurred in the South around the 
first of April. 

With the advance of spring, carlot 
movement of southern truck-crops was 
increasing, and. the average weekly output 
of all fruits and vegetables together was 
exceeding 16,000 cars. Compared with 
March, shipments of asparagus, cauli- 
flower, new-crop onions, peppers, toma- 
toes. and southern potatoes were much 
heavier. Forwardings of grapefruit also 
were temporarily increased, prior to the 
close of the Florida season. Cantaloupes 
will be in liberal supply this spring. 

Produce markets generally were in fair- 
ly firm position during April, with sharp 
price advances for a number of the lead- 
ing vegetables, and for strawberries be- 
cause of delay in the Louisiana season. 
Apple prices had advanced quite a bit in 
eastern markets, though shipping points 
held about steady. Citrus fruit from Flor- 
ida was considerably higher than it had 
been. 


Florida Citrus Season Ended 


OVEMENT of citrus fruit from 

Florida was prohibited after 
April 15, because of quarantine regula- 
tions. By the early part of the month, 
about 13,100 cars of grapefruit, 16,500 
ears of oranges, and 8000 cars of mixed 
citrus had been moved from Florida 
points, but the combined total was 40% 
less than last season’s total output of 
that State. Heavier production is ex- 
pected during the 1930-31 shipping ‘sea- 
son, and there may be increased competi- 
tion also from California and Texas. 
Forwardings of California oranges were 
still averaging 175 cars each day during 
April, and that State will be about the 
only source of supply for several months, 
except for light imports. 

Market prices advanced rather sharply, 
just before the end of the Florida season. 
In the larger auction markets, Florida 
grapefruit had reached an average of $5 
per box and oranges $6 a box. Consider- 
able fruit had been placed in storage for 
future requirements. Some local estimates 
indicated at least 1000 carloads stored at 
the opening of April, of which two-thirds 
were grapefruit and the remainder oranges 
and mixed citrus. A number of studies 
have been completed with respect to the 
effect of processing on fresh fruit for 
market, with the idea of more-effective 
handling in the future. 

Fewer Strawberries Expected 
ITH the Florida berry season fin- 
ished and the Louisiana crop re- 
duced from the 34,000,000 quarts of last 
year to about 30,000,000 quarts of the 
present season, it looks as if market sup- 
plies will hardly reach the volume of 
1929. Alabama expects about 14,560,000 
quarts, or the same as last year, although 
late frosts may have reduced these ex- 
pectations. 

Seven second-early States together have 
an estimated crop ofabout 73,000,000 
quarts, which would be one-fifth less than 
in 1929. Drought last fall and severe 
cold during the winter have sharply re- 
duced the indicated yield per acre in Ar- 
kansas. This, together with a 25% 
decrease of acreage, may result in a light 
crop of only 11,000,000 quarts for Ar- 
kansas, compared with nearly 25,000,000 in 
1929. North Carolina and Tennessee each 
expect about 20% fewer berries than last 
year, but Virginia may show a 10% in- 
crease. Southern California may have 
fully one-third’ more than last season. 
General condition ofthis crop in eight 
States at the beginning of April averaged 
only 74% of normal, or nine points lower 
than a year ago. 

Movement from Gouisiana was delayed 
by weather ‘conditions. With Florida 
berries practically off the market and ship- 





ments from Louisiana averaging only 15 
cars daily, the f.o.b. auction price during 
the opening week of April jumped to near- 
ly $6 per crate of 24 pints. The following 
week, however, movement had increased to 
40 or 50 cars daily and auction sales in 
the Hammond district dropped sharply to 
an average of $3.75 per crate, -with city 
dealers getting $4.50-$5.50. Shipments by 
April 10 were only one-fourth as heavy as 
those for the same time last season, but 
movement was catching up and, in the 
end, may be almost as great as the 1929 
total for Louisiana. Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi were getting under way, and 
southeastern Texas expected a good crop 
of berries this year. Supplies during May 
will probably be rather light. 


Apple Markets Firm 


S carlot movement of apples de- 

creased, jobbing prices in eastern 
cities strengthened, but farther West there 
seemed to be little change. General short- 
age of good eastern fruit probably was one 
eause of this situation. Many of the 
Baldwins in storage were beginning to 
show scald, but western New York ship- 
pers still received $2-$2.10 per bushel 
basket, or $5.50 per barrel for this variety. 
These prices were slightly higher than 
the levels of a year ago. Terminal mar- 
kets showed a greater advance over the cor- 
responding figures for 1929. New York City 
quoted best New York Baldwins in bushel 
baskets at $2-$2.25 and McIntosh at $4.50, 
Barreled Baldwins were jobbing at $6- 
$6.50, with Virginia Newtowns at $9- 
$9.50. Most varieties in Chicago sold 
within a range of $2.25-$3 per bushel. 
Extra Fancy, medium to large Winesaps 
were returning $1.90-$2.10 per box at 
Washington shipping points. 

Carlot movement from Washington was 
still very active, averaging nearly 100 cars 
each day during early April. New York 
was still shipping 50 cars daily, and Vir- 
ginia about 25 cars. Weekly output of all 
States was running about 50% heavier 
than last spring, thus indicating that 
larger quantities than usual were held for 
the late market. With 98,000 cars of 
apples shipped to consuming centers by 
April 10, it appeared likely that only a 
few thousand carloads remained to be 
moved before the close of the season. 

The British market revealed an active 
demand for high-grade barreled apples, 
and considerable interest in western Wine- 
saps. Eastern Yorks, Pippins and Bald- 
wins were most eagerly sought, and Ore- 
gon Newtowns were in demand. Condition 
of most arrivals was good, considering 
lateness of the season. Australian apples 
were beginning to hold the center of the 
stage in British markets. 


April Storage Holdings 


OMMERCIAL cold-storage plants in 

the United States reported on hand 
April 1 about 481,000 barrels, 4,791,000 
boxes and 1,556,000 bushel baskets of 
apples, in addition to considerable quanti- 
ties of pears and frozen or preserved 
fruits. The total stocks of apples still 
under refrigeration were only 4% lighter 
than those of a year ago and 7% below 
the average holdings for this time of the 
season, Barreled-apple supplies were ap- 
proximately one-fourth lighter than in 
1929, but were 50% lighter than the 
five-year average for April. Boxes were 
but slightly under last spring’s figure and 
were 3% heavier than average. About 
3,376,000 boxes of the total 4,791,000 on 
hand were still held in Pacific Coast stor- 
ages. Bushel baskets were 19% more 


plentiful than a year ago and were 88% . 


above the average supply for April. 





Fruit Crop Prospects 


HE FOLLOWING reports on fruit 
crop prospects as of April 1 have 
been assembled “by the Division of ‘Crop 
and Livestock Bstimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
The spring weather to date has been.‘j5 
unfavorable to peaches in all of the 10° 
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VEST CONTROL 


HOW TO GROW FINE 


PEARS 


END the ravages of Pear Psylla by giving 
your trees a thoro application of VOLCK, 
the proven spray for Psylla control. 
Moreover, where Lime-Sulphurisnotbeing 
used for Scab, VOLCK combined with Ar- 
senate of Lead gives greatly improved con- 
trol of Codling Moth on both pears and 
apples. VOLCK kills the eggs, Lead kills 
the worms. 

VOLCK is also highly effective as a sum- 
mer spray against Red Mite and San Jose 
Scale not only on pears but whe-ever these 
pests appear. « Write for folder and name 
of your nearest dealer. 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


204 Franklin St., New York 
Berkeley, California 


ORTHO 


SCIENTIFIC PEST 


Will You Do Without Tools That Other 


Growers Wouldn’t Part With? 











CONTROL 





VEGETABLE GROW- 
ERS: Learn all about 
Bruner’s tools that 
- work directly in the 
row. Send for litera- 
ture on this new won- 
; der wheel-hoe attach- 
ment and descriptive 
literature on rotary 
weeder-spacer. Grow- 
ers all over, and on all 
kinds of soil find our 
machines save them money. ARE YOU NOT 
INTERESTED IN TOOLS THER 
GROWERS HAVE ADOPTED AND WOULD 
NOT PART WITH? 

If you have a garden tractor you need one 
of our combined cultivator and weeder units. 
After you get acquainted with same you 
would want to kick yourself all over the 
place because you neglected to get one sooner. 

Send for literature and introductory offer, 
Get the wheel-hoe attachment free to intro- 
duce same. 

Snap Into It, Boys. Season I2 on, and We Can 
Be of Service to You 


of 
R. G. BRUNER MFG. CO. 
FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 


A 94)/ 









Free Water for Spraying 


—Also an abundant supply for house, 
barns and garden, If you have a stream, 
flowing spring or artesian well, a Rife 
Ram will pump water to elevate >r pneu- 
matic tank. No fuel, oil or electric current 
needed. First cost the only cost. Rife Rams 
are hot-galvanized, guaranteed rust-proof. 

Mr. W. K. McFarlin has prepared a 
pamphlet entitled “How and Why a Ram 
Elevates Water”. This booklet, based on 
more than 25 years’ experience in hy- 
draulic engineering, contains much new 
information. Write for your copy—free. 
Rife Hydraulic Mfg. Co., Dept. 6,90 West 
St., New York City. 








Free Catalog! Sho 
fan save money b: 
from the largest 
Basket Factory in the Country, " oe 

ew Albany Box & Basket Co., Boxigg New Albany.Iné, 
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southern States from which reports have 
been received. Arkansas and Oklahoma 
report the crop to be nearly a failure and 
the other States report prospects poorer 
than at this date in either of the last two 
seasons. ; In the 10 States as a group the 
condition of the peach crop on April 1 
averaged 52 as compared with 83.3 last 
year, 83.5 in 1928, and 55.6 in 1927. 


Condition April 1 of Peaches in the 
Southern States 


PEACHES 

STATE 1928 1929 1930 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 
North Carolina ..... 90 89 69 
South Carolina ..... 85 83 59 
ee ere 85 84 66 
bs EP Pee oa 76 88 71 
BISDEMA 6c vccccsvecs 80 78 65 
Mississippi ........ 80 82 63 
Arkansas ......s00. 85 88 15 
Louisiana ..... veueee 81 58 
Oklahoma ....... 75 60 9 
oo ee ee a 76 86 40 
Average of 10 States.83.5 83.3 52.0 


The following comments from some of 
the State statisticians of the Crop Re- 
porting Board have been assembled for 
the information of those interested. 

This report is not an estimate of pro- 
Spective production. It should be borne in 
mind that observations this early in the 
season may be altered materially by sub- 
sequent conditions, either favorable or 


adverse, 
ILLINOIS 


Apples and Pears show about an average 
crop prospect to date. Peaches reported 
practically a failure generally. 


MICHIGAN 

Peaches suffered severely from the cold 
weather in January in the southwest dis- 
trict, especially Berrien and Van Buren 
counties, Peaches elsewhere in the State 
and all of the other fruits are thought to 
be in good condition. The warm weather 
threatened to start the buds but, for- 
tunately, colder weather arrived in time 
to keep them dormant. 


MISSOURI 


Apples which threatened on the first of 
March to bloom quickly in March have 
been delayed and do not now seem for- 
ward enough to be in much danger if 
weather in April is at all favorable. A 
few blossoms on Jonathans may have been 
injured, but not enough to more than thin 
out some. Orchardists are agreed that no 
serious damage has yet been done to apple 
bloom. 

Peaches are all killed and can be for- 
gotten for 1930 so far as Missouri is con- 
cerned, 

Pears not damaged seriously and few 
trees have bloomed as yet. Pears in pro- 
tected places have bloomed and some dam- 
age has occurred. Those trees in the open 
are probably not injured as yet. 

Plums have bloomed quite generally in 
the northern counties in protected. places 
and have been quite seriously injured. 
Weather has been too cool for best work 
of bees and pollination. Plums have been 
injured more by spring weather than any 
other fruit. 

Gooseberries and Currants are not far 
enough along for injury. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


As usual, the Peach condition is very 
spotted. Practically all counties show high 
and low, figures. Our commercial areas, 
centering in the Sandhill counties of the 
eighth and ninth districts, are reported 
to have fairly good prospects. This area 
makes up half of the bearing trees of the 
State and perhaps more than half of the 
production. The rest of the State shows 
quite spotted conditions for the peach out- 
look. For instance, around Raleigh, which 
has several commercial orchards, the con- 
ditions are only fair, with poor prospects 
frequent. Other parts of the State are 
uncertain as to what the outcome will be. 
The expectation of a heavy June drop is 


general, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The per cent of full crop of Peaches 
promised is reported at only about 59 per 
cent. Greenville county was hit rather 
hard by the cold in February and early 
March and some growers here expect as 
low as 25 per cent of a crop. In Spar- 
tanburg county the damage seems to be 
less than in Greenville, and in most or- 
chards a fair crop is to be expected. Some 
damage was also done in other sections 
throughout the middle section. Of course, 
(To Page 22) 








203 


Carload 





of GATOR-HIDE shipped in less than 


four months 


« «and yet they said the 
American Farmer would 
never plant this new way. 


OF COURSE, practically all well 
informed agriculturists knew 
three or four years ago how the pine- 
apple growers of Hawaii were using 
paper mulch—how they were get- 
ting increased yields of from 25% 
to 168% and as much as $185.00 
more out of every acre. | 

But they said the American farmer 
was too set in his ways... too 
strongly wedded to traditional farm- 
ing methods to revolutionize his 
ideas. And yet, we’ve shipped 203 
carloads of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
in less than 4 months! And a car 
holds a lot of paper. 


Large Scale Paper Mulching 
This Year 

The answer is that the farmer has 
found out for himself fust what 
Gator-Hide does. We 
didn’t have to tell him 
that increased ground 
temperature, conserved 
soil moisture, and the 
elimination of weeds 
were beneficial to plant 


growth. He knew all that. @ — 


All he wanted to know 
was whether or not 


U; sigs Rever 

N.C., and his tomato plants, ng 
Hide Mulch Paper. ‘ ; he 
Dr. Hamby, “weighed from 





2 to 2% pounds.” 


Above: Warning’s Farm, near Buffalo, N. ¥. Boy 


es transplanted in double rows 
ootmch Gator-Hide Mulch Paper. 


Gator-Hipe 
Mulch Paper 


This paper is licensed for use in the 37 
states east of Colorado and in Canada east of 
F. Ecka thei Pow new pond ae 
'° rt, nven ™: ? 

are owned by the International Peaor Co. 










Gator- 
”? veports 





Gator-Hide actually DID these 
things. And by experiments with 
just a few rolls he found out. Now 
he’s going ahead on a big scale. 


Fifteen Foot Tomato Plants 
We wish that some of our farm 

friends could go over the daily mail 
that flows in from all parts of the 
country. The Rev. Dr. Hamby, a 

rower of Mebane, N.C., writes that 
Ris tomato plants, growing through 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, are on 
stakes 12 feethigh and that they have 
lapped over the top as much as 3 
feet. The tomatoes weighed 2 to 2% 
pounds. Other growers write about 
their phenomenal yield increases on 
onions, melons, celery, eppers, 
strawberries—others still about the 
labor of weeding and cultivatin 
that Gator-Hide saves. From 
over the country come reports that 
Gator-Hide has made good onevery 
claim that was ever made for it. 


The World’s First Mulch Paper 
we Planting Manual Free 


TheGator-HideMulch 
Paper Planting Manual 
is just off the press. It 
contains helpful infor- 
mationoncorrectmeth- 
ods of laying, anchor- 
ing and planting with 
Gator- — _— 
Paper. Send coupon for 
ao bookse poe eas 
free. 


If your dealer is not 
et stocking Gator- 
Hide, write us direct, 
mentioning his name. $3.50 to 
' $7.00 a roll—slightly more in 
Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. G7 
220 East 42nd St. New York, N Y. 
Canadian International Paper Co, 


Mulch Paper Division, Dept. G 7 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canadas 


ae 


ae 
BRERERERERERSR EG 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, G7 

220 East 42nd png bed bese og 
Please send booklet, "The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper — es Cater Mulch Paper Planting 
Manual”, and tell me where I can secure a supply 
of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 
My dealer is 
My name.............. 
My addr. 



























“Instant” 
Bordeaux Mixture ... 





—— 


experiments by leading Experimental Labora- 

tories have shown the new and easy method of preparing 

Bordeaux Mixture known as “instant Bordeaux’ to be as 

fully effective as the well known standard formula provided 
the correct method is carefully followed. 

Blue 

ET a ng greg ht 

eet in a ener eneate eo about the consistancy of granulated sugar. 

‘o prepare :— mixing tank, while water is running into it, place 

4 ibe. lime. Then ape 4\bs. now” Blue Vitrol agitating or stirring while 

adding and until all is dissolved. Then add water to male O gallons. Do 

confuse “snow” Blue Vitrol with the powdered. “Snow” is much 

more economical and ves readily. Safeguard the iency of your 

Bordeaux by using only 


Nichols Triangle Brand 


Copper Sulphate 
Genuine “Snow” Copper Sulphate 


-_ 


> 


‘Triangle Brand also supplied in Lavge and Small Crystals and Powder 


Nichols Copper Co. 


40 Wall St. 
New York 


Ge, SHAW bu. wed et 


230 N. Michigan Av 
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RED GLOBE 


Our Faribault Strain is the 
# fect globe -deep red in 
S is 











Mare GARDEN Bi 


to those La. I 00 shees intncasbed =e - 


Catalog No. 16 describ- 
ing 500 selected books 
6 ob flowers, fruits, vege- 


sq tables, trees, shrubs, landscape gardening, soils, 
7 2 Ga insect pests and plant diseases, growing plants under glass, etc 
(4b 


THREE OF OUR SPECIALS 
GARDEN GUIDE. A veritable encyclopedia of information cov- 
% ering the vegetable, fruit and flower garden. Over 60,000 copies sold. 
= Paper, $1.10; cloth, $1.65 postpaid. 
PRACTICAL VEGETABLE CULTURE by Albert E. Wilkinson: 
In its 308 pages all phases of vegetable culture are covered from sowing 
the seed to reaping the harvest. Inaumerable garden plans and halftone 
illustrations. Cloth, $2.15 postpaid. 
FERTILIZERS FOR GREENHOUSE AND GARDEN CROPS by Alex. 
Laurie and J. B. Edmond. A most important book for the grower, dealing with 
efficiency in production. Cloth, $2.15 postpaid. 


A. T. DELAMARE COMPANY, Inc. 
448-W WEST 37TH STREET NEW YORK, §. Y. 
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Each Bd we spend over $150,000.00 on our advertis 

last offers by our unique advertising plan we baid prizes 

$4245.00. A fifteen year old boy won $900. 

won $4245.00; a woman won 00. 

equal chance to win. In next three or four- months we 
sands of dollars to fortunate men and women who solve our puzzles e 

and win our prizes. MHere’s the latest one. 


FIND THE TWIN 
These 16 twisters are baffling! Hold the puzzle 12 inches from your 5 
eye and move it in a circle. The twisters will actually seem to move 
on the paper! This puzzle will fascinate you and your friends! You've 
seen clever puzzles before, but never one like this! It’s a 
And you'll never find the twin twisters, unless you look closely! Only 
_ exactly alike! Try to find them! That’s the trick! co have 
loops; others have few; they start or end in different ways; some 
meee dots in the centers; others do not. Send the numbers of the 
twisters you think are twins. Be carefull If your answer is correct, 
you will be qualified for this opportunity. 


AT LEAST 150 PRIZES GIVEN THIS TIME 
and duplicate prizes paid in case of ties. A wonderful prize list for 
everyone. If the winner chooses, he or she can have $1330.00 in cash 
or a big brand new six-cylinder, five passenger, four-door Buick Sedan. 
This prize will buy many other things. It’s well worth while to try 
for. ANYONE WHO ANSWERS THIS PUZZLE CORRECTLY MAY hb 
RECEIVE PRIZES OR CASH. 


EXTRA $705.00 FOR PROMPTNESS 

Be quick. If you solve this puzzle correctly I will send certificate 13 

which will be good for $705.00 if you are prompt and win first prize, 
making your total first prize $2035.00. 

NO MO TO SOLVE. Any man, woman, boy or girl in 

A. except residents of Chicago and ‘tomer “maior prize winners, 

150 of the poeple who take up this offer are 

one of them, Just send the 








U. 8. 

can ae a solution. 
@ going to wonderful p 
be brat S the twin twisters, No obligation: Send no money, but 
e prom 

B. A. BLACK, 504 No. Dearborn St., Reom 495, Chicago, Hi. 


Q©OQ@@O 
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Getting the Best of Mr. Robin 


O PROTECT his precious supply of 

cherries from the daily raids of Mr. 
Robin and his numerous family, the 
farmer usually trusts to gaudy rags, in- 
flated paper bags, and other fluttering 
objects tied in the trees. 
But the robins sometimes 
seem to become accustomed 
to these things that stay in 
one place and never make 
any noise —at least, the 
eherries continue to disap- 
pear. A device that will 
make noise is a much more 
efficient means of keeping 
-e the cherries intact, 

To make one is very sim- 
ple. Take a tin can—sal- 
mon can, soup can, any kind 
of can—remove the lid, turn 
it upside down, make a hole in the bottom, 
run a string through the hole with a knot 
inside the can big enough to keep the string 
from pulling out of the bottom, and tie to 
the end of the string, so that it will strike 
the ean, the clapper from an old bell, a 
nut, a nail, any small metal thing that 
will make a noise against the sides of the 
ean. Hang the can in the tree. Every 
movement of the braneh or every bit of 
wind will set the improvised bell to ring- 
ing. Three or four cans are needed in a 
good-sized cherry tree. 

The same idea may be adapted to pro- 
tect the row of raspberries or the straw- 
berry bed in the garden. Set a bean pole 
firmly at each end of the row or the bed 
and fasten a wire, a stout string, or a 
rope from one to the other like a clothes- 
line. Tie the cans at intervals to this rope. 


A New Device for 
Watering Plants 


F YOU HAVE a dozen or so of house 

plants grouped together somewhere, 
or several flats of seedlings or tender 
plants that must not be allowed to dry 
out, there is a most easy and efficient way 
of keeping them moist all the time. 

Set a large pail of water near them— 
a pail.painted green is not conspicuous 
among the plants. Then put a small cob- 
blestone in a muslin bag and tie it. Cut 
strips of green or brown cloth (something 
inconspicuous that will blend with the 
eolor of the plants if they are in the 
house, on the porch, or in the yard), and 
pin or sew them to the bag that holds the 
cobblestone. The strips should be long 
enough to reach from the bottom of the 
pail to the soil of the potted plants or 
flats. They should be at least two inches 
wide—wider if a great deal of moisture 
is needed. Then put the stone into the 
pail, spread out the strips of cloth eare- 
fully so that they do not overlap, and lay 
the other end of each strip on the soil of 
a pot or a flat. Peg the cloth down with 
a hairpin. 

Your plants will be sure of uniform 
moisture, the water will be “good to the 
last drop”, and you will not have to re- 
plenish the water pail nearly so often as 
you would have to water the plants. 


A Window Picture 


UCH has been written of late 

years about beautifying the 

kitehen, because so much of the average 
homemaker’s time is spent there, but isn’t 
it just as necessary for the kitchen win- 
dow to leok out on a beautiful view that 
will rest the eyes and soul of the tired 
housewife? But, you exclaim, views are 
not made. Perhaps not, but much ean be 
done to improve upon nature in this case. 
I have in mind a beautiful window 
that will prove a source of delight the 
whole year ‘tound—planted with a vine 











or tall-growing plant like the American 
pillar rose at one side of the casement, 
two low-growing shrubs directly in front 
of the window, and several ornamental 
trees at a little distance—a mountain ash 
with its gorgeous orange clusters of ber- 
ries, the dwarf arbor vitae with its pretty 
foliage for Christmas greens, and a Nor- 
way spruce with its long, dark green 
needles and tiny brown cones. 

Directly under the window is planted 
a barberry bush, interesting because it 
starts into growth early in the spring, has 
a profusion of yellow flowers, and in the 
fall and winter is covered with bright red 
berries. On one side of the barberry is 
planted a snowberry shrub, with its dark 
green foliage, dainty pink flowers, and 
clusters of large waxy white berries, that 
attract the winter birds. On the other 
side of the barberry is an American pillar 
rose, which grows to the top of the case- 
ment and across, It has large clusters of 
single pink flowers with big bunches of 
yellow stamens. The foliage is glossy 
green and very lasting, and the large red 
hips stay on all winter. 

For the further view, an irregular 
planting of trees is very effective and 
leaves room for that “adding to” so dear 
to the heart of every gardener, The view 
from our kitchen window shows a walnut 
tree, planted from a black walnut 20 years 
ago. It is now taller than the house. It 
is a very ornamental tree, and the wal- 
nuts are better than English walnuts, I 
think, for cooking and confections. 

The Catalpa tree has had its place not 
far from the kitchen window ever since 
I.can remember. It. bears long panicles 
of lovely white flowers with a purplish 
blush, which later produee long, bean-like 
pods that turn a rich, glossy brown. The 


horse-chestnut, too, is a very pretty tree, ° 
with its rich, creamy racemes of flowers in : 


June, and the interesting brown nuts that 
come later; or a tulip tree with its fine, 
notehed leaves and tulip-like blossoms that 
come in July. 

Most trees may well be planted in 
spring. Evergreens, especially, are best 
planted in May. 


That Planned for Water 
Garden or Rock Garden 


VERY ONE of us who has even a 

small bit of garden space has spent 
more or less time during the winter 
months in planning the things he or she 
would have “next year”’—the water gar- 
den we have always wanted and have 
planned to build for the last few years; 


the rock garden that we began to collect ™ 
rocks for, stopping wherever we saw a. 


pretty stone and sometimes returning 
with car uncomfortably laden; and the 
bird baths that we have studied and 
priced in all the advertisements of garden 
furniture. 

I know of a woman who all her life 
collected rocks for a rock garden until a 
large pile of vari-colored stones had ac- 
cumulated, but she never had the garden 
because she never made a beginning. It 
is very human to put things off and wait 
till we have the cement for the lily pond, 
or the six required dollars for the bird 
bath, or the twenty-odd varieties of plants 
suitable for the rock garden. But it isn’t 
necessary to have everything just right, 
or even to have very much of anything— 
just go out, choose the place for rock or 
water garden, and begin. 

If you lay three flat stones together 
on the site for the reck garden, pack a 


poeket of garden soil (no manure) firmly, 


down in the middle, and plant in it a” 


tiny rosette from the old-fashioned hen-|” 


and-chickens or a few seeds of cheery! 
little portulacas, you have begun you 
long-wanted rock garden. And just tha 
fact that you have actively made a 
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CPIXATOR® 
for Liquid Sprays 
FILUXIT 
Sy 





Gives Remarkable Control 
Requires No Added Arsenate 
Gives Uniform Heavy Coverage 
Prevents Arsenate Spray Spots 
Spot Spray Is Very Inefficient 
Spot Spray Encourages Damage 
Mot a Calcium Caseinate 
Calcium Caseinate Inefficient 
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Makes Nicotine Mere Effective 

i Benefits Any Spray 

Costs a Few Cents Per Tank 

Use One Pound Per 100 Gallons 
50 One Pound Bags to Carton 
Fluxit Available Everywhere 
Eastern Distribution Points: 

New York City, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Richmond 
For free literature, send mame and address (and 
that of your spray material dealer) to 


Colloidal Products Corporation 
333 Folsom St. San Francisco 
Fluxit is sold all over the world 























‘Ictually See 
Rupture 
Shrink! 


No wonder over fifty thou- 
sand people have dropped their 
cruel steel springs and hard 
cushions and pads in favor of 
this amazing rupture. discoyery 
—a remarkable system that 
actually tends to shrink your 
rupture in a new way! Send 
for a free sample of Airtex, the 
air-celled materia 
that “breathes.” 

Note above how you can 
squeeze this material in your 
fist. That’s because it is made 
of air-cells and flesh-soft, Then 
when you open your fist, it re- 
gains its normal shape. But 
when you place it over the 
rupture, it becomes cup-shaped, 
































ALL WITH BATH 


$250 A DAY FOR ONE PERSON 
$350A DAYAND UP FORTWO 


Special Rates for Permanent Guests 

Fine Restaurant 
Reasonable Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30c to 50c¢ 
Luncheon, T5c 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
EDMUND P. MOLONY 

Manager 
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ginning will keep you on the lookout for 
a large boulder to add stature and varicty 
to the garden, or for native wild flowers 
that will. do well there. -Leok for a 
variety of plants—fairly tall-growing 
ones, low. ones, and the creeping plants 
that cover bare places. 

The desire for a bird bath and a water 
garden may be gratified temporarily by 
making a pond out of an old dishpan. 
Dig a place in some shady, preferably, 
low, spot, big enough to sink the dishpan. 
Put it in and pack earth firmly around 
it. Fill it with water and lay a few 
stones around. Plant ferns, violet8, tiny 
plants of gold thread, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
any small wood growth found in wet 
places. Keep them wet by overflowing 
the “pond.” A few tadpoles seem to keep 
down the mosquitoes. You and the birds 
will enjoy this miniature pond. 


Useful Lists 


Plants for sunny places; Sunflower, 
shapdragon, asters, Iris, sweet peas (with 
trellis running north and south to get 
sun the whole length), poppy, balsam, 
portulaca, nasturtium, petunia, cornflower, 
geranium, coleus. 

Plants for shady places: Pansy, ferns, 
begonias, feverfew, myrtle, phlox, dahlia, 
fuchsia, lilies, violets. 

Plants for a rocky place: Columbine, 
portulaca, alyssum, baby’s breath, arabis, 
candytuft. 

Plants for a wet place: Violets, pan- 
sies, ferns, coleus, dahlias, wild rice. 


Establishing Consumer 
Grades 


OLUTION of the problem of estab- 

lishing consumer grades for fruits 
and vegetables,” according to R. R. Pail- 
thorp of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in a discussion of this subject at 
the food standards conference held in New 
York City, “lies in finding the means by 
which the retailer can buy his supply of 
fruits and vegetables already graded so 
that he may secure the quality of stock 
which his class of trade desires. If he 
caters to a wealthy class he can buy Fancy 
grade products, if catering to a middle 
class he can buy No. 1 grade, or if .~ 
sells to a poor class he can buy No, 2 
potatoes, 

“In order for him to bay fruits and 
vegetables in this manner somebody must 
do the sorting before the products reach 
him, either the jobber, carlot receiver, 
shipper or the grower. The jobber and 
the carlot receiver contend that city labor 
costs would be exorbitant and that high 
rents and other overhead expenses would 
not permit of such grading in a large way 
in city markets. 

“It appears that the most logical place 
to do such grading would be at shipping 
points, either on the farm or at central 
packing houses,—the latter preferred. 
When proper grading has been accom- 
plished so that the retailer ean order the 
quality of stock to suit his particular 
trade, then he ean sell by grade without 
the attendant waste which would probably 
occur under the present system of mar- 
keting. Much good has been accomplished 
through the standardization and inspec- 
tion work which has already been done by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
but growers and shippers in general have 
not sorted their products into the many 
grades which would be required by the 
consumer.” 


Sixth Session of A.I.C. 
to Be Held in June 


HE EFFECT of recent legislation 

creating the Federal Farm Board 
and providing for national farm market- 
ing organizations will be discussed by 
farm leaders, educators and public officials 
at Columbus, Ohio, next summer when 
the American Institute of Co-operation 
holds its sixth annual session. This an- 
nouncement was made by Charles W. 
Holman, secretary of the institute. The 
conferences will be held in connection with 
the Ohio State University and will last 
five and a half weeks, opening June 16, 
one year after President Hoover signed 
the act creating the Farm Board. 














Leaving machinery standing outdoors 
increases farm expenses and cuts down 





profits. 
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Mexican Bean Beeties Kiile 
Full Crop Harvested 





Will You Invest *3 . .. to 
Prevent a Crop Loss-of *1502? 


12 pounds of Grasselli DUTOX {cost $3} Protects 
an Acre of Beans from the Mexican Bean Beetle 


Every acre you plant with beans represents $150 
or more to you in crop value. If the beans are 
destroyed by insects, where will your profits be? 
You can stop these losses with Grasselli DUTOX. 


DUTOX is not an arsenical. Beetle, Colorado Potato 
It will not burn bean foliage, Beetle, Striped Cucumber 
nor impair fertility of the Beetle, Codling Moth, Cur- 
soil—and is less harmful*to culio, and other Pests. 


Under wormel condicions ifctioe isc contol cot Je 

mets with Grasselli DUTOX than 
swe applnens ae SONEW: ak any other insecticide. Two 
to control the insects. 6-pound bags of DUTOX is 
usually sufficient for dusting 
or spraying an acre of beans 
twice. It costs only 25 cents 
a pound—thus $3 will pro- 
tect $100 to $200 worth of 
beans from total loss. Insure 






Preliminary tests by state and 
government entomologists 
indicate that in addition to 
the Mexican Bean Beetle, 
Grasselli DUTOX will con- 
trol: Tobacco Flea Beetle, 
Tobacco Hornworm, Japa- profits from your crop. Send 
nese Beetle, Potato Flea the coupon today. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 














































Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers—Write for attractive Other Grasselli 
DUTOX proposition Spray or Dust Products:— 
Arsenate of Lead Powder 
, 
Soa 
Monohydrated Copper Sulphate 
Dusting Sulphur 
Casein S 
DUTOX == 
Barium Fluostlicate) Zhe Goce ais Co. }. 
ds of G: Ni 
DUTOX chrouets my desler, whose es I 
peed Looe Also send 
Name 
Town 
———— ee ——_—_— R.D. State 
Made by a Firm with QO] ; My Dealer is 
Of Chemica Peieience His Address 


























EFFECTIVE SPRAYING 





New Lage a and temper-saving 
for use between hose- 


pnenn ee and spray gun. 
‘Allows free motion of gun 
fm any direction. Hose cannot kink! The 
stuffing box joint cannot leak under high- 
v DP light in weight. 
muaoaier effort pays for 











Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, enon 
. Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, — Caali- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds 

PLANT BOXES 





Fruit 
ealers write for proposition. 


A. B. TODD & CO. 
Dept. FG VERMILION, OHIO 


Catalog mailed. on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co, °° Eayea, Mich. 





























THE CURB MARKET 


capital letters, 15 cents per word, 





RATES: Per word, for Classified Advertisements in “agate” type, first line 
including name and address. 
tisement accepted as less than 24 words. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, of type matter only (no illustrations, trade-marks, 
etc.) set wholly in our type, $19.60 per inch, cash with order. 
Advertisement of less than > inch will be accepted. 
fourth page (12% inches). Orders may be sent direct, or through any recog- 
nized advertising agency. 


No adver- 
(Minimum cost $3.60.) DISPLAY 


No Display 
Maximum size one- 








AGENTS-SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 























WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. MEN 18-35. RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. $158.00- 
Soaps, extracts, rfumes, toilet goods. Ex- $225.00 month. Steady. Spring examin&tions likely. 
perience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 278, St. Common education sufficient. Particulars free. Write 
Louis, Mo. WZ ly. Franklin Institute, Dept. K69, Roch- 
BIG MONEY AND ana oe S, : a ester, N. Y. 
owner buys gold initia or his auto. ou TANTED IMEDIATEL “ f 
charge Ba = Pa ee pe — — won Es for eats —- seasons; 
sy. ite for, : : , 2 . 
e niiardin “Siemharel. PCo.. Dept. 92, East Orange, $105-$250 month; common education; no government 
experience required; vacations with pay; many 
N. J. ~ needed soon. Write, Instruction Bureau, 259, St. 
BIG MONEY DAILY, SELLING SHIRTS OF ALL jouis, Mo., quickly. 
kinds, Neckwear, ee, Oe Ee, en — ~ 
ers, Raincoats, Coveralls, Pants, en’s aysuits, 
Outfit Free! Experience unnecessary. Nimrod Co., 
Dept. 102, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. MISCELLANEOUS 








ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


ASPARAGUS—MARY WASHINGTON, , PALMETTO, 

















$1.00, 100; $5.00, 1,000. Kiger’s Nursery, Dauville, 
Iowa. 
PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG ITALIAN 


queens, 2 Ibs., $3.25; 3 Ibs., $4.00. Large 
orders discounted. Satisfaction guaranteed. Overbey 
Apiaries, Leonville, La. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS $1 1,000; TOMATO PLANTS 

$1.50 1,000; Stone Mountain Watermelon Seed 
$1 pound; Watsons 60c. Highest quality, prempt ship- 
ment. Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 


CHICKS 


HELM’S STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS-—SUMMER 

prices—Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy assorted $9.00; 
Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds $10; Orpingtons, Wyandottes 
$11.50 Assorted; $6.95 Postpaid Alive—Brooding Les- 
sons. Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ill. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


ORCHARD, a4 APPLE TREES, 160 ACRES. 
Some __ tim! Good buildings with modern 
conveniences. Close to town Bedford, Pa. 
Adjoins lands of Bedford Springs Hotel. Send 
for illustrated folder. Box 553, Windber, Pa. 


OWNER HAS TWO FARMS, 50 AND 150 ACRE; 
two orchards bearing 150 and 350 acre. All above 
Lehnhard, Monett, Mo. 


ON HIGHWAY. WRITE 
































well improved. Carl W. 


14 ACRES FOR SALE 
Andrew Orhman, Scappoose, Oregon. 




















INVENTORS—SEND FOR BOOKLET TELLING 

how to patent and sell your inventions at lowest 
cost. Ralph Burch, Patent Lawyer, 904 F Street, 
Washington. D. C. 


OPPORTUNITY 


MR. FARMER, DON’T WAIT FOR FARM RELIEF. 

Make $300 and more weekly from your farm. We 
tell you how. Free particulars. William Wilkins & 
Son, Burt, New York. 


PLANTS 


GENUINE MASTODON STRAWBERRY _ PLANTS, 
100; $12.00, 1,000. Champion soaeaens, 
$9. 00, 1,000." Kiger’s Nursery, Danville, Iowa. 


DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.75, 
Kiger’s Nursery, Danville, Iowa. 























1,000. 





100 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS, .75c; 100 
Mastodon Everbearing, $1.35, postpaid; Mastodon, 
$12.00, 1,000; Dunlap, $2.75. 40 Gladioli, 15 


Grapes, 25 Raspberries, 100 Asparagus, or 18 Rhubarb, 
$1.00. Catalog. Kiger’s Nursery, Danville, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ie LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW HALF 

ousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also 
baby “chicks and eggs. Trapnested, greed founda- 
tion stock, egg bred 30 years, Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. George B. Ferris, 
922 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 












































RHUBARB—LINNEUS, VICTORIA, $2.75, 100; 
FARMS WANTED $15.00, 1,000. Kiger’s Nursery, Danville, Iowa. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND PO 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. SONG EM WRITERS 
WANTED — HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING SONG POEM WRITERS: “REAL” PROPOSITION. 
good farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. Hibbeler, D-96, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 
John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
For GUERNSEY OR HOLSTEIN CALVES BETTER TOBACCO—GOLDEN YELLOW SMOKING, 
from heavy rich  wmilkers, write Edgewood 5 pounds, $1.00. Rich red chewing, 5 pounds, $1.50. 


Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


Clark’s River Plantation, 42, Hazel, Ky. 
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Can be 


Effect of Manganese Sulfate on 
Potatoes on Dade County Glade 


soil. Section on left received no 
Manganese Sulfate and section on 
right 50 pounds per acre. 


Try 
a small keg of 
CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
on your Spring Plantings. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us 


request. 


For Earlier and Better Crops—use 


CARUS 


MANGANESE SULFATE 


Plants treated with it will mature earlier bearing 
fruit of superior quality and flavor. 
in correcting Chlorosis (Yellows) of tomato, spin- 
ach, cucumber, and all other plants. 
treats an acre! 


Also assists 


60 pounds 


applied mixed with your regular fer- 


tilizer or as a side dressing to the young plants. 
When mixed with nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 
commercial fertilizer, it replaces manure. 
Reprints of articles on the application of Man- 
ganese Sulfate to plants and its merits sent .on 


Write for copies today! 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 
Box 364G 


La Salle, Ill. 











Ohio Farmer-Owned 
Markets Popular 


ARMER-OWNED markets in Ohio 
are growing in popularity, according 
to C. W. Hauck of the Ohio Extension 
Service. There were six farmer-owned 
produce markets in the State in 1928. All 
were stock companies rather than co- 
operative enterprises, and all were of re- 
cent origin, the oldest having been estab- 
lished in 1916, 
Mr. Hauck has made a-study of these 
markets in relation to other markets, the 
results of which have been.-published in 


a recent bulletin by the Ohio Experiment 
Station. Market facilities, equipment, 
management. problems and relative merits 
are discussed in the bulletin, copies of 
which may be obtained from the experi- 
ment station, Wooster, Ohio. 





PPOINTMENT of Eric Englund 

as assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies has been an- 
nounced by Nils A. Olsen, chief of the 
bureau. Mr. Englund succeeds H. R. 
Tolley who resigned recently to go to the 
Giannini Foundation at the University 
of California, es 





Prints for Gveryone 


ORNING Frock (No. 3489). An 

attractive morning dress in 
printed pique in green and white tones 
that will tub just beautifully. Designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure, Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material with 
54 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 





OR the School Miss (No. 354). 

printed rayon erepe that will re- 
ceive a hearty welcome from the little 
miss of school age at the first sign of 
spring. Designed for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 214 yards of 39- 
inch material, 


OULDED Low-Flared Silhouette 

(No. 321). A printed crepe silk 
whose simplicity denotes new smartness 
for all-day occasions. Designed for sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 33g yards 
of 39-inch material with 5% yards of 
binding. 





ECIDEDLY Slimming (No. 2502). 

Something unusual in new house 
frock just from Paris has a fitted basque 
bodice and capelet kimono sleeves. De- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 39-inch material with 
6% yards of binding. 





Patterns may be secured by mail, postage 
prepaid, at 15 cents each, from AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE PATTERN 
SERVICE, 261 Fifth, Avenue, New York 
City. Be sure to staté size required. - En- 


close 10 cents additional for copy of Summer 


Fashion Magazine. 





UGHLIN GORMLEY KING co.F 2 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



























Index to Advertisements 


The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and puttatpotony service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue li e that is freely at 
the disposal of*our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the 
exactly as it 
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The New Improved 
CENTAUR 6-10 
is a Real 
One-Plow Tractor 








Makes the Small 

Farm a Power Farm 

6 horse power mean one full 

sized plow on any tractor—that's 

true of the biggest. That is why the 

Centaur is a real one-plow tractor. It has 

the power to handle a full 12-inch plow while 

the operator rides. Its 6 horse power draw- 

bar pull makes the small farm a power farm, 

for it handles all tillage operations on the 

small farm — the truck farm, in vineyard or 

orchard —the driver has only to guide and 

watch, and he rides at ease and comfort, 

doing more work and better work—send the 

coupon for complete information on tractor 
and tools. 


CENTAUR TRACTOR CORPORATION | 
13 Main Street Greenwich, Ohio 


Please send information on Centaur Tractors 
and Tools. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 





ul en. 
Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. 
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More Money from Thinning 

(From Page Five) 
me, in thinning the McIntosh variety to 
inerease the size beyond two and three- 
fourths to three inches. Nor will thinning 
correct the habit of alternate ‘bearing in 
apples, as some enthusiasts have stated. 
It will have good influence, however, when 
it goes hand in hand with other good or- 
chard practices. 

The fundamental necessity of thinning 
is, of course, related directly to the mat- 
ter of leaf area. The leaf area is capable 
of manufacturing just so much food, and 
the result is a certain number of fruits. 

On the apple, for instance, there will 
be on heavily loaded trees as low as 20 or 
30 leaves per fruit. Result, small fruits. 
With different varieties, there is a differ- 
ent relation between leaf area and number 
of leaves required to mature and color 
each fruit. For Grimes and Ben Davis, 
we know that it takes from. 30 to 40 
leaves to obtain an apple of good size 
and quality; for Delicious, as many as 
50 leaves. The relative figures for other 
varieties are not known. 


How to Thin 


HE beginner will need to know 
something about the “how” of thin- 
ning. Let me give these brief directions: 
For all varieties of fruits, the thinning 
should be done with .as much care as is 
used in harvesting in fall. Rough hand- 
ling will do just as much injury to trees 
at thinning time as at harvest time. An- 
other thing, remove the smallest fruits 
and defective fruits. 

Take apples, for instance. Leave one 
apple every five to seven inches along the 
branch; a little leeway is suggested, for 
some trees are more vigorous than others. 
As a rule, leave only one fruit on a spur. 
The method of removal is described by H. 
A. Rollins, who has conducted a large 
number of thinning demonstrations in 
New Hampshire, as follows: 

“Probably the quickest method is to 
push the apples backward with the thumb 
and forefinger, separating both stem and 
apples from the spur. The use of thinning 
shears is ordinarily slow except where it 
enables one to reach a spur at some dis- 
tance and save resetting the ladder. Care 
should be taken not to weaken the stems 
of fruits left on the tree. A safer method 
is to pinch the stem tightly between the 
thumb and forefinger and push the fruit 
from the stem with the third finger.” 


When to Do the Work 


HE time? Right after the June 

drop. The longer the work is de- 
layed the more of a chore it becomes. 
Early thinning also has this advantage: 
It results in larger and better fruits than 
would be secured by later thinning. 

Peaches should be thinned soon after 
the June drop, or about the time pits 
begin to harden. Distance, one fruit every 
six to eight inches. If large size is es- 
pecially desired, more severe thinning 
would be warranted. 

Plums do not respond so well to thin- 
ning from the standpoint of yield, but 
plums can be thinned enough that the 
fruits in the cluster do not touch each 
other; the result being better control of 
disease and insect injury. 

There is one thing thinning won’t do— 
it won’t correct the trouble due to absence 
of plant food. Trees should have all the 
food they can use, 





Bentonite-Sulphur 
“Sticks to the Job’’ 


(From Page Siz) 

derived from treatment with copper. The 
case is cited only to show the toxicity of 
this super-colloidal bentonite-sulphur. 
Sinee the development of the bentonite- 
sulphur materials, there has been consid- 
erable experimentation and research to 
find a material which might be substituted 
for bentonite and produce a form of sul- 
phur, colloidal in nature. Thus far it has 
not been found. Sulphur has been broken 
down by several inexpensive processes, 
but never to such an extent that it might 
be termed a true colloidal form. 





This new device that lets the voice 
control automobiles just adds one more 
to the perils of backseat. driving.—Boston 





Post. 


21 











Your VEGETABLES will 


For a Good 


say THANK YOU 


Square Meal 


HEN vegetables begin to slow up and 


act lazy, 9 times in 10, they are hungry 


Chilean Nitrate of 


—or they’ve got indigestion. They don’t get 
enough food, or what they do get doesn’t 
agree with them. Feed your crops with 


Soda. You’ll see the 


difference right away. Speeds growth... 
Advances maturity... Increases yield and 


quality. 


The nitrogen in Chilean Nitrate is quickly 


available. Goes right to work, making more 


vegetables and better ones than you can pos- 
sibly grow without it... large, crisp, firm— 


of better shipping quality. 


Chilean Nitrate is the world’s only natural 
nitrate fertilizer...not synthetic or artificial. 
Now is the time to buy. 


New Fertilizer Book FREE 


Valuable book, ‘‘How to Fertilize Your 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Crops,” tells how to use Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda for best results, with truck and all 
other crops. Free. Ask for Book No. 1, or 
tear out this ad and mail with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA, 
TYLER, TEXAS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


ORLANDO, FLA 
In replying, please refer to Ad No. 21-G 


1830-1930—one hundred years of service to American agriculture. 























Georgia Apple Blossom Festi- 
val Attracts Many Visitors 


UNDREDS of visitors, from all 

parts of the South, attended the 
1930 Apple Blossom Festival, held re- 
cently in Cornelia, Ga., in honor of the 
apple industry which has made the sec- 
tion famous. ° 

The festival opened with a series of 
addresses from prominent citizens and 
apple growers, delivered from an open-air 
platform near the big bronze apple which 
citizens of Cornelia and its vicinity have 
erected in the public square in honor of 
the section’s chief industry. 

Those making short talks were Vorner 
Brown; L. V. Irving, prominent Cor- 
nelia business man; Dr. J. C. Dover, of 
Clayton; Dr. A. H. Ritchie, of Rabun 





Gap; Frank T. Reynolds, of Atlanta; 
Col. B. P. Gilliard, of Gainesville; and 
J. Frank Beck, prominent financier and 
apple orchard owner. 

At noon, an informal luncheon was 
served the hundreds of guests assembled 
to witness the ceremony. In the afternoon 
a pageant—“In Apple Blossom Land”’— 
featuring a children’s chorus of 125 voices 
and culminating in the crowning of Miss 
Katherine Neel, of Cornelia, as queen of 
the festival, was held. 

The day concluded with a grand parade 
of appropriately decorated floats, fol- 
lowed by hundreds of automobiles, through 
eight miles of apple orchards in full bloom. 

The festival, which is sponsored each 
year by the Cornelia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce/ promises to add very materi- 
ally to the fame and popularity of the 
city —J. H. Reed, Georgia. 
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better work 
money-saving, 
QUICK! There's 





E-Z-WAY PLANTSETTER 


POWER, HORSE or TRACTOR OUTFITS 


A tremendous demand is meeting the new line of E-Z-Way Plant Setters, 
E-Z-Way is revolutionizing plant setting methods everywhere. Wonder- 
ful performance and low prices make E-Z-Way a necessity. Think of 
setting up to 120,000 plants a day if desired, any space—any width—and 
done than by hand setting. Decide today to adopt this 
modern method. 
nothing like the E-Z-Way; no competition—and a big, 
profitable market awaiting. 


H. BREWER & CO., °* Tecumseh, Mich. 


Plants 
Everything 


Get the facts. DEALERS, WRITE 











4 Make Your Farm Profitable 
FEL-TOR-IZE wis 


Fe.ins Bunch Tyer and 





You get your bunch- 
ing done quickly. 
You have more time 
for your garden. 
You save your fin- 
gers from string cuts. 
You add to your 
comfort and leisure. 
You cut down ex- 
pense and increase 
your profits. 


Felins Tying Machine Co. 


1194-1196 FOURTEENTH ST. 


1930 LORRENT 





Bunch Vegetable Washer 


If you are not Fel-Tor-Ized you're overlook- 
ing a saving—and a big one—several hun- 
dreds of dollars annually. See your dealer 
or write 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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CERUIT @ROP PROSPECTS 


(From Page 17) 
it is yet too early to tell much about the 
final outturn of the crop but, bafring fur- 
ther damage, I feel that we can still make 
a reasonably good peach crop, considering 
the State as a whole. 
GEORGIA 

Condition figures for Peaches are run- 
ning comparatively low this year. This 
may be influenced by the fact that at this 
time last year conditions appeared favor- 
able to the reporters, yet the crop turned 
out to be very short. This has probably 
caused the reporters to be more conserva- 
tive than usual in reporting condition this 
year. The crop suffered some damage 
from the low temperatures during March. 
Reports still indicate we have sufficient 
set to make a fair crop if the weather is 
favorable from now on. Whether the re- 
ported damage is going to mean more 
than a good thinning of the fruit is diffi- 
cult to tell and will be impossible to de- 
termine definitely until after the “May 
drop”. 

General information received, indicates 
that orchards are being cultivated well 
this year, but the trees are not being fer- 
tilized as well as in the past. It is too 
early to make any definite statement con- 
cerning the outlook. 

TENNESSEE 

Freezing weather around March 30 did 
much damage to the Peach crop. Corre- 
spondents report the condition as being 28 
per cent of normal. The weakefied condi- 
tion of the trees after heavy crops for the 
two previous seasons, lack of sufficient fer- 
tilizer last year, zero weather during the 
winter which killed some buds, and freez- 
ing in March after blooming had begun, 
are all responsible for the poor prospect, 
Abandonment is reported quite heavy, 
with prospects for about 50 per cent of 
the normal amount of spraying. 

ARKANSAS 

Peaches: Despite severe winter killing 
of both buds and trees, there may be 
enough live blooms to make a 40. or 50-car 
movement from southwest Arkansas ; how- 
ever, because of the apparent certainty of 
continued worm damage, it is doubtful 
whether there will be any moverient. The 
set is so thin that it is doubtful whether 
growers will spray, in which case cur- 
culio damage is almost certain to take the 
crop. Of course, there will be some few 
orchards that will form an exception with 
the general rule. Very little carlot move- 
ment of any consequence is expected from 
any section of the State. 

Apples: There has been actual killing 
of apple buds while in the dormant stage; 
how great this damage is cannot yet be 
determined, but some of the best posted 
growers believe that the apple crop, with 
best conditions from now on, cannot ex- 
ceed a 50 per cent crop and they do not 
expect that. 

Grapes are also injured. The first bloom 
buds are perhaps 50 or 60 per cent killed 
and the second buds are partly killed; 
therefore, in a general way clusters are 
expected to run below average in size. 
The extent of the grape injury cannot be 
determined yet, but as with apples, it can- 
not be expected that over one-half crop 
will be raised. 

Strawberries: Much of the early bloom 
has been killed by frost during the last 
part of March and shipping in the White 
county section is not expected to begin 
before April 20, and perhaps but very lit- 
tle by that time. 

LOUISIANA 

The condition of Peaches was about 58 
per cent of normal on April 1. We have 
few or no commercial orchards, but nearly 
every farmer in the northern section of 
the State has a few peach trees in his 
garden for home use. The freezes of the 
late winter injured peaches in some sec- 
tions, but by proper treatment, most of 
the injured trees will recover. The con- 
dition of peaches is low at this time as a 
result of the unusually cold, severe winter. 

TEXAS 

Severe damage was done to Peach trees 
and young buds by the January freeze. 
March frosts added to the damage in those 
sections where trees were in bloom. In 
District 2 reports state that severe dam- 
age was done to peach buds; blooming is 


sparse and heavy drop is expected. In 
Districts 3 and 6 trees were in bloom 
when the March frost came and consider- 
able damage was done, This damage ig 
likely to be larger than reported on April 
1 because it is likely that most reporters 
are not considering a large May “drop” 
which usually follows a severe winter and 
late frosts. 


All citrus trees up to and including five- — 


year-olds were damaged more or less by 
the cold winter weather. Damage was 
generally very severe. Five-year-old trees 


are blooming light and younger trees prac- — 


tically not at all. 
No new bearing acreage is expected this 
year, due to cold injury to young trees. 
Comments indicate a lighter crop than 
last year, but it is too early to forecast 
yet. 


Blooming is late and in most orchards ~ 


is light: ‘Some growers are expecting a 
second bloom, which other growers think 
they are not likely to have. 


ARIZONA 

All citrus trees are reported to have 
started an early growth which is develop- 
ing rapidly. Blooming is a few days 
earlier than usual this season and seemg 
to be holding well. Orange trees seem to 
be carrying a heavier bloom than Grape- 
fruit. Prospects at present are satisfac- 
tory. Ripe fruit still on trees is in good 
condition; this applies both to oranges 
and grapefruit. 

UTAH 


Peaches, Sweet Cherries and Aprieiiee 
were seriously damaged by the unusually 
low temperatures last January. Fruit 
buds were killed so that the outlook on 
April 1 is for a relatively small production 
of these fruits. The severest damage oc- 
curred in the northern third of the main 


commercial fruit belt, in the counties north © 


of Davis. Davis county and others south 
of Davis and in the main fruit belt are 
not nearly so badly affected; and no 
freeze damage at all occurred in Wash- 
ington county. 

It is to be understood that there may 
yet be frost injury to all orchard fruits, 
for the month of May and the early days 
of June might bring at least one killing 
frost. Also, when the blossoms are out, 
there may after all be more of them than 
were expected on April 1. Sometimes a 
killing of buds results in a benefit to those 
buds which are left living on the tree and 
what fruit is produced may be of larger 
size and better quality than if the trees 
were full. 

The winter damage has apparently de- 
stroyed considerably more than _ three 
fourths of the Peach crop, and consider- 
ably more than two-thirds of the Sweet 
Cherry and Apricot crops of this season. 
This applies‘to the State as a whole; 
some sections suffering much more ge- 
verely than others, 

Sour Cherries and Apples were not se- 
riously affected by the January freezes. 
Later in the season, when more definite 
information can be had, forecasts of the 
number of bushels to be produced will 


be issued. 
OREGON 

General prospects good. Hood River 
Pears are in full bloom. Heavy set of 
buds on Apples. Moisture sufficient but 
not plentiful. Slight frost night of April 
9. Few orchards heated. Frost hazard 
continues until early May. Weather is 
dry, but prospects are excellent for all 
fruit. Grants Pass visited by frost the 
nights of April 8 and 9 and heating was 
general. Pears in full bloom, Apples 
showing pink, Medford prospects are 
good. No frost damage to date. 

Cherries and Pears in western Oregon 
and southwestern Washington, about 50 
per cent in bloom, Prunes, 15 to 20 per 
cent in the earlier locations,. and barely 
showing color in most orchards. There is 
a possibility of present rainy weather pre- 
venting proper pollination. 





There was a fearful crash as the train 
struck the car. A few seconds later Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickens crawled out of the 
wreckage. Mrs. Pickens opened her mouth 
to say something, but her husband stopped 
her. 

“Never mind talking,” he snapped. “I 
got my end of the car across. You were 
driving the back seat, and if you let it 
get hit, don’t blame me!” 
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